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THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


FS: committee reports made last 
November at a conference on the 


Education of Youth in America held 
at Columbia University take up the 
major portion of the January number 
of the Teachers College Record. The ap- 
pointment of these committees re- 
sulted from a November, 1944, ad- 
dress by President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard University on the 
topic Truce among Educators.” 
This address led the officials of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, to 
ask a group of educators interested in 
secondary and collegiate education to 
recommend ways and means for 
bringing about such a truce. Each of 
the committees was composed of rep- 
resentatives of secondary education, 
teacher education, and higher educa- 
tion. At the November, 1946, meeting 
the five reports were presented and 
criticized by a larger group of men and 
women interested in both secondary 
and higher education. 


The problems on which each of the 
five committees worked and the 
names of the committee chairmen are 
indicated below. 


Committee I. A Comprehensive Nation- 
wide Program of Education for Secondary 
and Post-secondary Schools. T. R. McCon- 
NELL, chairman 

Committee II. General Education and 
College Preparation. C. LESLIE CUSHMAN, 
chairman 

Committee III. The Special Education in 
College of Potential High-School Teachers. 
Kart W. BIGELOW, chairman 

Committee IV. The Discovery of Out- 
standing Talent in Youth. STEPHEN M. 
Corey, chairman 

Committee V. Essential-Pupil Personnel 
Records. MAuRICE E. chairman 


The reports are interesting docu- 
ments. They deserve careful study by 
representatives of the institutions, or- 
ganizations, and associations con- 
cerned with secondary education, 
teacher education, or higher educa- 
tion. 

The members of Committee I con- 
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ceived of education as a social instru- 
ment: 

A democratic society can remain vigorous 
and dynamic only as long as it is constantly 
replenished with youth who understand the 
meaning of democracy, who know how to 
practice it, and who are devoted to it as a 
way of life. There is only one way to be as- 
sured of an adequate supply of such citizens. 
That is for the people to maintain a nation- 
wide educational system capable of develop- 
ing young people and adults who possess the 
necessary attitudes, understandings, and be- 
haviors. 


This committee further argued 
that, if education is to play a dynamic 
role in the evolution of a democratic 
society, it must serve the needs of all 
American youth. Although admitting 
that no sharp distinction could be 
made between general and specialized 
education, the committee insisted that 
a comprehensive school system should 
make provision for secondary schools 
that provide both. Considerable at- 
tention was devoted to various as- 
pects of the organization and admin- 
istration of a comprehensive system of 
education. 

The report of Committee IT, which 
dealt with general education and prep- 
aration for college, attended first to 
the reiationship of secondary schools 
and colleges as a factor in educational 
progress. Getting ready for college was 
described as receiving too much em- 
phasis in the education of many young 
people who are now attending second- 
ary school. The committee believed 
that a “fairly good case can be made 
for the proposition that it would be 
desirable for the high school to forget 
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the college and look to the youth it 
serves and the communities in which 
they live for its educational cues.” Ad- 
mittedly side-stepping the issue of 
whether the type of education advo- 
cated implied a neatly integrated 
series of courses, this committee con- 
cluded its report with the assertion 
that the crucial factor in bringing 
about harmonious relations between 
school and college, as well as in devel- 
oping an excellent secondary-school 
curriculum, is the care with which 
teachers are selected and trained. 

The third committee considered 
the collegiate education of potential 
high-school teachers. This committee 
first elaborated reasons why the edu- 
cation of high-school teachers today 
requires special consideration. A sec- 
ond section of the report consisted of 
an examination of the various ele- 
ments in the program of teacher edu- 
cation—general education, instruction 
in special teaching fields, and profes- 
sional preparation. Finally, ways and 
means were described whereby par- 
ticular colleges can hope to make 
progress in bringing about the im- 
provement which this committee 
deemed essential. 

“The Discovery of Outstanding 
Talent in Youth” was the subject of 
the fourth committee report. After 
discussing various propositions having 
to do with the identification of out- 
standing talent and the importance of 
such identification in a democracy, 
this committee specifically recom- 
mended that a National Commission 
for the Identification of Talented 
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Youth be constituted at once. The 
functions of the staff of the commis- 
sion were described as: (1) developing 
ways and means for co-operating with 
existing agencies engaged in related ac- 
tivities; (2) setting up whatever re- 
gional, state, and local organizations 
are necessary to assure a thorough 
search for talent; (3) advising these 
regional, state, and local groups on 
ways and means of identifying talent; 
(4) selecting and developing tests and 
other methods of evaluation that will 
assure reliable and valid selections; (5) 
encouraging the publication of local 
rosters of gifted youth; (6) serving as 
a clearing-house of information de- 
scribing ways and means employed 
successfully at the local level to iden- 
tify talent; and (7) preparing and pub- 
lishing an annual or biennial series of 


reports of names and other pertinent 
information about outstanding youths 
in the nation. 


The January issue of Progressive 
Education, using as its source of in- 
formation the New York Times report 
of the conference, publishes a vigorous 
criticism of this “talent-search” rec- 
ommendation. Vinal H. Tibbetts, the 
editor of Progressive Education, ex- 
presses horror that anyone in America 
should think of designating particular 
boys and girls as possessors of out- 
standing talent, and he concludes his 
statement thusly: ‘“We’d like to know 
what Dr. Conant thinks [of this idea] 
and John Dewey and William Kil- 
patrick and Boyd Bode. Where does 
the N.E.A. stand and what does the 
American Council propose to do about 
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it?” The author of these notes would 
like to know, too. 

Committee V devoted its attention 
to the types of pupil personnel records 
required if the recommendations of 
the other four committees are to be 
implemented: 


To serve these purposes, the system of 
educational records and reports must be 
based on and expressed in terms of all objec- 
tives of the educational program; must pro- 
vide measures or estimates of all personal 
factors which may affect the realization of 
educational aims.” 


MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


HE Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association 
has recently made a “Declaration of 
Policy,” which is presented in the 
February issue of the V.£.A. Journal 
in an article entitled “The Profes- 
sional Way To Meet the Education- 
al Crisis.” While the declaration is ad- 
dressed primarily to the teachers of 
America, the hope is expressed that it 
will receive the careful attention of all 
serious citizens. The policy rests on 
two beliefs held by the Executive 
Committee: that a program on the 
part of teachers to improve their eco- 
nomic status is essential to the welfare 
of the schools and that this effort by 
teachers to improve their economic 
status should express itself through 
professional group action in co-opera- 
tion with responsible officials and lay- 
men. The statement of policy resulted 
from the realization of the present 
unique crisis in public education. 
The first statement in the Execu- 
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tive Committee’s Declaration of Pol- 
icy reads: “An adequate educational 
opportunity for every child is impera- 
tive for the nation’s welfare.” The 
Committee believes that there is no 
reason why such opportunities could 
not be provided every child. National 
income in the United States increased 
some 300 per cent from 1932 to 1944; 
yet the expenditures for education in- 
creased only 12 per cent. 

Other planks in this statement of 
policy—each supported by argument 
and a number by statistical evidence 
—are as follows: 

2. The profession and the public must 
raise professional standards and improve the 


services of the schools. 
3. Teachers should keep contracts and 


agreements. 
4. Teachers should insist upon profession- 


al salaries. 

5. Teachers in all local school systems 
should seek adequate salaries through pro- 
fessional group action. 

6. Action on such agreements should be 
achieved through democratic co-operation of 
teachers, administrators, board members, 
and other community leaders. 

7. More state and federal financial sup- 
port for education is imperative. 

8. Teachers will make most progress to- 
ward their objectives through professional 
organization and by professional methods. 


In view of the poor salaries that 
teachers receive, their status as a pro- 
fessional group, and the circumstances 
under which many of them work, it is 
easy to understand why this declara- 
tion of policy stresses what it is the 
teachers want for themselves. At some 
points it is only implied that getting 
these things for themselves will result 
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in a better education for American 
boys and girls. 

This statement of policy of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association is not unlike 
one part of the platform of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors which was considered at the At- 
lantic City meeting of that group. 
The planning committee of the 
A.A.S.A. recommends to the entire 
Association the adoption of these 
‘‘resolutions.” 


1. That a universal free education must 
be made available by all peoples in the inter- 
ests of world understanding, citizenship, and 
peace. 

2. That the perpetuation of American de- 
mocracy requires universal free education 
fitted to the abilities, interests, and needs of 
each person. 

3. That social, civic, economic, spiritual, 
and vocational competencies are as impor- 
tant as academic literacy. 

4. That the purpose of American educa- 
tion is full participation in democratic living 
by all members of society, and therefore the 
school program should emphasize the worth 
and dignity of all essential work. 

5. That the quality of education will be 
determined by the quality of the persons who 
teach. 

6. That the structure of American school 
systems should be adaptable enough to meet 
the educational needs of all age levels in a 
changing society. 

7. That the total educational experience 
of each individual must be designed to con- 
tribute to the development of effective ethi- 
cal character. 


In order to implement these basic 
beliefs, the planning committee of the 
A.A.S.A. calls attention to the impor- 
tance of professionally competent ad- 
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ministrative leadership; improved re- 
cruitment, preparation, and in-service 
training of outstanding individuals as 
teachers, administrators, and other 
professional workers; salaries and oth- 
er conditions that will keep and at- 
tract good teachers; smaller classes; 
more co-operative development of 
educational policies and programs; 
larger school districts; a program of 
lay participation in education; federal 
support of education in the amount of 
at least fifty cents a day for each child 
in publicly supported and controlled 
schools; complete independence of 
boards of education; and an extended 
use of all school facilities. 


WHAT SHOULD WE Do IN AUvDIo- 
VISUAL EDUCATION? 


pce like the following are 


often asked by secondary-school 
administrators: How much money 
should we be spending for audio- 
visual instructional materials? What 
ought a high school of seven hundred 
enrolment have in the way of radios, 
sound motion picture projectors, slide- 
film projectors, play-backs, and pub- 
lic-address systems? What slides, mo- 
tion pictures, and recordings should 
we be using? Which should we own? 
Which should we rent? 

Such queries lead to embarrassment 
if people interested in the wider use of 
audio-visual instructional materials 
try to give statistical answers. It is not 
difficult to summarize questionnaire 
data and report the median or average 
practice for a group of schools over the 
country. This has been done rather 
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comprehensively in a research report 
of the National Education Association 
which is commented on later in these 
notes. But what a particular secondary 
school ought to have so far as audio- 
visual instructional materials are con- 
cerned cannot be answered by an out- 
sider, unless he knows much more 
about the particular school than most 
outsiders do. 

The reasons for the relative futility 
of trying to establish audio-visual ma- 
terials and apparatus “‘norms”’ for in- 
dividual schools are apparent but fre- 
quently overlooked. Before a person 
can answer any question about re- 
quired instructional materials or the 
equipment needed to utilize the in- 
structional materials, he has to know 
what changes the high school is trying 
to bring about in boys and girls, for 
instructional materials are means to 
an end. He must know, too, what 
kinds of experiences these boys and 
girls have had, how adequate is the 
financial support of the school, and 
how completely the equipment and 
materials already available are used. 

Whenever the writer is asked to 
make suggestions as to the quantity of 
materials and apparatus that should 
be available in a certain school, he 
trys to make the point that little is 
gained merely by getting excited 
about audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials and deciding to employ more of 
them. Very little is gained if only the 
administrator and one or two other 
faculty members feel all the ex- 
citement. Increasing the quantity and 
the quality of these materials should 
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be part and parcel of a total program 
of instructional improvement. In any 
school that provides opportunities for 
in-service training designed to im- 
prove instruction, the teachers will in- 
evitably increase the variety of the 
instructional materials that they use. 
The first thing to do is to start the in- 
service training program. Whoever is 
responsible for this in-service training 
will help teachers learn about the ad- 
vantages in using a variety of teaching 
materials. 

When these efforts to improve in- 
struction are being made, the major 
responsibility of the administrator is 
to see to it that slides, slidefilms, 
transcriptions, recordings, motion pic- 
tures, and other types of materials are 
made available to thoughtful teachers 
who are trying to improve their teach- 
ing. Of course it should not be neces- 
sary for the teachers to frazzle their 
nerves and ruin their dispositions by 
having to spend much time as clerks 
or mechanics or bookkeepers in order 
to get, maintain, or utilize the mate- 
rials that they want. 

The importance of starting with an 
in-service training program aimed at 
the improvement of instruction, rather 
than with some grandiose ideas as to 
what new types of instructional ma- 
terials and apparatus should be pur- 
chased in order to make the school 
look up to date, can hardly be over- 
stressed. The argument should not be 
interpreted to mean, however, that 
teachers can learn about the instruc- 
tional uses of films, recordings, flat 
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pictures, or about the operation of the 
required apparatus, without having 
any around. The point being stressed 
is that merely having the materials 
and equipment around means little. 

The writer has been in a number of 
schools where a single 16-mm. sound 
motion picture projector was rarely 
used. At the other extreme is the Labo- 
ratory School at the University of 
Chicago, a school attended by approx- 
imately eight hundred boys and girls. 
In this school four sound projectors 
are kept sufficiently busy to warrant 
considering the purchase of a fifth. 
During October, November, and De- 
cember of 1946 there were in this 
school approximately 351 classroom 
showings of motion pictures. Twenty- 
nine of the teachers made more or 
less extensive use of instructional mo- 
tion pictures, ranging in frequency 
from one science teacher who used 
forty-eight films to others who used 
only one or two. Of course many other 
kinds of materials were also used, but 
reference is made here to instructional 
motion pictures because the school 
keeps a complete record of their utili- 
zation. 

This extensive use of teaching 
films in the Laboratory School has 
been a gradual development. It has 
been brought about through in-service 
training and through an earnest effort 
on the part of the Laboratory School 
administration to cut through red 
tape and make equipment and appara- 
tus available to teachers when they 
want it. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


HE December, 1946, Research 

Bulletin of the National Education 
Association reports the results of a 
questionnaire inquiry made to deter- 
mine the status of “‘Audio-visual Edu- 
cation in City-School Systems.” Ap- 
proximately 3,700 school systems 
were circularized in cities of five popu- 
lation categories: Over 100,000; 30,- 
O00-I00,000; 10,000-30,000; 5,000- 
10,000, and 2,500-5,000. The greatest 
percentage of returns was received 
from the large cities, 65 per cent of 
which filled out the questionnaire. 
Only 22 per cent of the cities in the 
2,500-5,000 category replied. 

This issue of the Bulletin summa- 
rizes primarily the status quo. Current 
plans are described, as well as the di- 
rection and supervision of audio-visual 
education, the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment, expenditures 
for audio-visual education, and im- 
provements needed in the audio-visual 
program. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the 
school systems in cities with more than 
100,000 population have special audio- 
visual departments. Fewer than 4o per 
cent of the cities in the next category 
(30,000-100,000) reported that they 
maintain such special departments. 
As might be expected, less than ro per 
cent of the cities in the smallest class 
have as yet instituted audio-visual de- 
partments. The general trend of the 
data in the Bulletin indicates that ex- 
tensive and intelligent use of audio- 


visual instructional materials is much 
more likely to be made when there is 
some sort of special organization 
which attends to such matters than 
when no systematic plans are made. 


One of the most interesting general- 
izations in the report is the rather 
clear recognition on the part of edu- 
cators that the audio-visual instruc- 
tional material programs now in oper- 
ation are inadequate. Of all cities re- 
porting, three-fourths estimated that 
their current methods of selecting, 
utilizing, and administering audio- 
visual “aids” was not satisfactory. 
Less than one-half of one per cent re- 
ported that they had overextended 
themselves. 

In the large cities 65 per cent re- 
ported that audio-visual instructional 
materials were most extensively used 
in the elementary school. In the small 
schools, however, those in cities with 
populations from 2,500 to 5,000, only 
23 per cent reported much use of 
audio-visual instructional materials in 
the elementary school while 66 per 
cent reported that the high school 
made more extensive use of such mate- 
rials. If one considers the entire popu- 
lation of cities, the median percentage 
of teachers reported as using instruc- 
tional motion pictures frequently was 
15, whereas the median percentage re- 
ported as never making use of this in- 
structional medium was 37. 

Approximately 1,000 schools re- 
ported expenditures for 1945-46 for 
audio-visual instructional materials, 
apparatus, equipment, and adminis- 
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tration. The median per pupil annual 
expenditure for this group was $0.33. 
Of the total amount of money spent in 
the 1,000 cities, 38 per cent went for 
salaries, 29 per cent for equipment, 19 
per cent for the purchase of materials, 
g per cent for the rental of materials, 
and approximately 5 per cent for over- 
head and miscellaneous expenditures. 

The officials filling out the question- 
naires were asked to describe the ma- 
jor deterrents that had kept their 
audio-visual instructional materials 
programs from developing as rapidly 
as they should. The most commonly 
mentioned difficulty was lack of teach- 
er interest, or, better, the fact that 
teachers were not prepared to make 
effective use of audio-visual materials. 
This situation emphasizes again the 
need for in-service training. The de- 
terrent named by the next largest 
group of systems was the absence of a 
specially trained director with time 
and facilities to make his leadership 
effective. The third most frequently 
mentioned deterrent to the develop- 
ment of an effective program was 
shortage of essential equipment. As 
might be expected, some of this short- 
age was a consequence of wartime re- 
strictions. 

Three other difficulties were men- 
tioned with sufficient frequency to im- 
ply their importance: the need for ex- 
tensive remodeling of buildings to 
adapt them to the use of audio-visual 
materials; the need for more funds; 
and, finally, the lack of a central hous- 
ing agency or “center” for the ma- 
terials. 
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It must be borne in mind, in inter- 
preting these statistical results, that 
they probably describe a situation ex- 
isting in the better schools in each 
classification rather than a situation 
which is typical of all schools. Only 
about one school out of four circular- 
ized within the population range from 
2,500 to 30,000 answered the question- 
naire at all. The chance is great that 
those schools failing to answer had 
little or nothing to report. 


EXPLAINING THE SCHOOLS 
THROUGH FILMS 


HE Committee on Lay Under- 

standing of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council (a group of 
twenty-eight school systems in the 
metropolitan area of New York City 
interested in studying their own 
problems) has recently published a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled 
“Charter for Film Production, 1946- 
47,” describing what the Council in- 
tends to do to teach lay groups about 
the schools through the use of locally 
produced motion pictures. During the 
year 1945-46 some fifty persons, or- 
ganized into ten or twelve production 
teams, studied the possibilities in such 
films. The following year two pictures 
were made, which are now rented to 
Council schools and to the public at 
large by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The two pictures produced are 
called “The Teacher as Observer and 
Guide” and “Combined Art and Home 
Economics.” In making these films, 
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the committee was not primarily con- 
cerned with photographic techniques 
but was willing to utilize relatively 
amateurish talent in order to experi- 
ment with this use of motion pictures. 
The committee believes that films 
made primarily to educate laymen can 
also be of great value in programs of 
in-service training of teachers. Except 
for the areas of instruction in which 
teachers have specialized, they and 
interested laymen do not differ greatly 
in their stock of information about 
what can be done through education. 

Because this method of communi- 
cating to adult lay and teacher groups 
ideas about what the schools are doing 
and can do seems to the writer to have 
extensive applicability, he is reproduc- 
ing below some of the general criteria 
that have guided the film production 
activity of.the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

1. Customarily scenes will be photo- 
graphed only in schools of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. 

2. The scenes included in any one picture 
will be taken from more than one of the 
communities belonging to the Council. 

3. All scenes will depict actual practices 
going on in one of the schools. 

4. The pictures produced will portray 
what is going on in the schools in the follow- 
ing four areas: (a) teaching of skills, (0) 
teaching of knowledge, (c) teaching of talents 
for the arts we live by, and (d) teaching of 
habits of living. 

5. Both the motion-picture episodes and 
the commentary must be meaningful to lay- 
men. Interest to teachers will be considered 
incidentally. 


Each picture produced in the future 
will make clear the implications of 
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specific practices for education in gen- 
eral. It is planned, for example, con- 
stantly to emphasize generalizations, 
such as: (1) most of the lessons that 
children learn well result from repeat- 
ed experiences; (2) while children are 
learning school “lessons,” they are also 
growing in other respects; (3) there 
are many different types of experi- 
ences that are appropriate for specific 
boys and girls in order for them to 
achieve the same type of growth. 
These three production principles are 
chosen from a total list of some thirty- 
four. 

At a meeting held last November 
the Committee on Lay Understanding 
approved the following five film topics 
and recommended that immediate 
production be started to develop each 
into a single ten-minute sound motion 
picture: (1) “Modern Teaching of 
Reading,” (2) “The Fields of Knowl- 
edge Which Enable the Pupil To In- 
terpret the Modern Social World,” (3) 
“Developing Talents for the Arts We 
Live by—from Kindergarten through 
the Twelfth Grade,” (4) “Developing 
Democratic Citizenship through Liv- 
ing Democratically,” and (5) “The 
Development of Character.” 

School men all over America are 
well aware of the fact that the quality 
of the educational program depends in 
large measure on the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the men and women whose 
children are being educated. In many 
communities a great deal of time is 
spent in talking to parents about what 
goes on in schools and what needs to 
be done to improve the quality of the 
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school program. The Metropolitan 
School Study Council has decided to 
employ a medium of communication 
—the sound motion picture—that has 
already demonstrated its value in 
other “teaching” situations. Laymen 
as well as teachers will be able to see 
what is going on in a school as a teach- 
er tries to bring about certain types of 
pupil growth. The members of the 
Council are realistic in their belief that 
technically perfect films are not neces- 
sary if the picture depicts local prac- 
tices or shows activities in schools that 
every member of the audience has 
heard about. In other words, if the im- 
portance of the ideas presented in the 
motion picture impresses the lay audi- 
ence, it is not disposed to be critical of 
the film’s technical quality. 


SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS IN 
AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD 


A useful text Edgar Dale, professor of 
or handbook education and head of 

the Curriculum Division 
at Ohio State University, is the author 
of a new book entitled Audio-visual 
Methods in Teaching, published by 
Dryden Press, New York City. The 
volume was designed to serve as a 
textbook for pre-service courses, as 
well as a tool or handbook for teachers. 
Dale first develops at some length the 
theory underlying the use of audio- 
visual instructional materials. Part II 
of his book describes the various types 
of available materials and indicates 
the unique advantages as well as the 
limitations of each. Part III is an im- 
mensely practical discussion of the 
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classroom use of audio-visual mate- 
rials in the various subject-matter 
fields. This section also includes five 
chapters having to do with the admin- 
istration of an audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials program, the evalua- 
tion of such materials, and some sug- 
gestions on their preparation. 

The book is lucidly written, and the 
illustrations and arguments convinced 
the writer not only that Dale is speak- 
ing theoretically, as university profes- 
sors are wont to do, but also that he 
has been in classrooms and has had to 
cope with the real problems faced by 
teachers when they try to utilize a 
variety of instructional materials. 
Dale makes it clear—and the writer 
agrees with him completely—that con- 
centration on the improvement of in- 
struction wil] inevitably lead to the 
use of a greater variety of instruction- 
al materials. Insisting that more audio- 
visual instructional materials be used 
without relating their use to curricu- 
lum development, classroom manage- 
ment, teacher-pupil planning, super- 
vision, and administration is likely to 
be relatively ineffectual. The point at 
which to bear down is on instructional 
improvement broadly conceived. 


Much has been reported 
in the journals about the 
use to which audio-vis- 
ual instructional mate- 
rials were put by the armed forces in 
the recent war. The first book on this 
subject that has come to the editor’s 
attention was written by Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., who served during the 
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war as chief of film distribution and 
utilization for the Army Pictorial 
Service of the Signal Corps. Hoban’s 
book, which is entitled Movies That 
Teach and is published by the Dryden 
Press, New York City, is addressed to 
educational administrators; to the 
producers of educational films; and to 
directors, supervisors, and co-ordina- 
tors of audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials programs. 

Much of the information in Hoban’s 
book is derived from his army experi- 
ence. Prior to entering the armed 
services, however, he had had exten- 
sive experience in the Philadelphia 
public schools, where he is now serving 
as special assistant in the Division of 
Visual Education, as well as with the 
motion-picture project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Movies 
That Teach includes some statistical 
data describing the results of the use of 
training films. This section of the book, 
however, is less provocative and sub- 
stantial than several of the more crea- 
tive chapters in which Hoban calls at- 
tention to certain types of instruction- 
al motion pictures which the schools 
need badly and which have not as yet 
been produced in any quantity. The 
writer is reproducing below some brief 
excerpts from Hoban’s book which in- 
dicate clearly its controversial charac- 
ter, as well as the author’s insight into 
problems involved in the production, 
utilization, and administration of in- 
structional motion pictures. 

If educational film production is to be- 


come economically self-supporting, it must 
first be concentrated in the basic areas of 
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education rather than in the fields of narrow 
and academic specialization [p. 58]. 

Pre-war educational film production was 
initially concentrated on specialized areas of 
the curriculum on the college and high-school 
levels rather than in the basic areas of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Films deal- 
ing with arithmetic, elementary science, ele- 
mentary art and music, social etiquette, guidance 
and character training, nutrition and health, 
community organization and services, language 
aris, and other common essentials of the ele- 
mentary and secondary level have been large- 
ly ignored in pre-war educational production, 
while the physical sciences and, to a limited 
extent, the biological sciences have been 
widely explored in films produced for college 
use and college-preparatory courses in the 
high-school curriculum [p. 64]. 

The emphasis in the production of educa- 
tional films must shift from subject matter 
as such to subject matter as it relates to the 
interests, abilities, and basic needs of specific 
audiences for whom the films are intended 
[p. 58]. 

The accent in educational films must be 
softened on the organization and presenta- 
tion of material in the pure logic of its sub- 
ject-matter relationships, and must be 
heightened on the relationship of that sub- 
ject matter to the daily lives of the audience, 
including its rate of learning, the things in 
which the audience is or should be interested, 
and the changes in behavior that are to be 
expected as a result of the film presentation 
[p. 69]. 

When educational films are broadly 
planned as teaching materials, rather than 
limited to their so-called “‘unique function” 
of the portrayal of motion, new areas of the 
curriculum immediately will be opened for 
their production and use [p. 76]. 

It has been demonstrated in the war train- 
ing program that remarkably effective teach- 
ing films can be produced by the re-enact- 
ment of classroom, field, or other instruc- 
tional situations in which both the instructor 
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and the student are portrayed in the teaching 
and learning situation [pp. 77-78]. 

If films are to be effectively used, they 
must be produced so as to facilitate good use 
—almest to compel it [p. 85]. 

The production of instructional mo- 
tion pictures is in a fluid state. Certain 
techniques, such as those best illus- 
trated in the so-called “text films,” 
have been fairly well perfected. There 
is great need, however, for experimen- 
tation with new ideas. The unique in- 
structional values of the motion pic- 
ture are not exhausted when this medi- 
um is used primarily to communicate 
subject matter. 


A new serv- The Consumer Educa- 
ice program tion Study of the Na- 
tional Association of 


Secondary-School Principals has re- 
cently undertaken a rather compre- 


hensive audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials program. The Consumer Edu- 
cation Study itself is under the general 
direction of Thomas H. Briggs, and 
the Audio-visual Project is headed by 
Orville Goldner. The headquarters are 
at 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 

The major purpose of the Audio- 
visual Project is to provide service and 
to bring about a maximum of co-oper- 
ation among those active in producing 
using, promoting, and sponsoring “‘in- 
formative” films, that is, motion pic- 
tures not made primarily for enter- 
tainment. No instructional films will 
be produced as a part of the Audio- 
visual Project, but attempts will be 
made to secure maximum agreement 
between educators and representatives 
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of business on criteria that commercial 
films and other visual materials should 
meet in order to be satisfactory for 
school use. The Project will also pro- 
vide advisory service to businessmen 
when they are preparing materials 
which they hope will be used, at least 
in a supplementary way, in the 
schools. 

This new activity of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals is interesting in light of a sharp 
controversy now being carried on 
among persons interested in audio- 
visual instructional materials. Few, if 
any, commercial firms or corporations 
can be expected to produce instruc- 
tional materials for the schools unless 
the firms or corporations anticipate 
some benefit to themselves. The tax 
situation at present makes it possible 
for a commercial concern to justify 
the production of films designed for 
schools, even though the benefit to 
the concern is not great. Because 
such commercially sponsored mate- 
rials are not “unselfishly” motivated, 
there are those who insist that they 
have no place in the school. The 
argument is that schools do not exist 
to be exploited in any degree by 
groups that are interested in “selling 
a product or an idea.” 

What seems to the writer to be a 
somewhat more realistic position 
might be stated as follows: The major 
responsibility of school people is to see 
to it that boys and girls have learning 
experiences that are maximally bene- 
ficial. If, in the judgment of teachers 
who are alert and aware of their re- 
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sponsibilities, there are available com- 
mercially sponsored motion pictures 
that do constitute excellent learning 
experiences, they should be used. In 
other words, instructional materials 
should be evaluated in terms of the 
changes that they will bring about in 
boys and girls rather than in terms of 
the fact that some commercial organi- 
zation or foundation or government 
bureau is willing to stand part of the 
cost of these materials. 

This attitude requires the exercise 
of good judgment. Those who deny 
that any sponsored materials should 
be used in the schools need only deter- 
mine whether or not the material is 
sponsored. If it is sponsored, it need 
not even be looked at. This point of 
view raises the interesting question: 
What constitutes sponsorship? Not 
only do commercial concerns sponsor 
instructional films so that they may, 
in the long run, sell more of their prod- 
ucts, but there are many other types of 
sponsors, most of whom are more in- 
terested in selling ideas than products. 
This type of sponsorship, too, deserves 
careful scrutiny. 


The Chicago Chapter of 
the American Junior 
Red Cross is conducting 
a helpful “All Nations 
Audio-visual Service’’ for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers. On the 
request of teachers, listings are pre- 
pared of all available films, slidefilms, 
transcriptions, maps, and exhibit ma- 
terials dealing with any country or any 
region. This informational service is 


Listings of 
available 
materials 
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made possible through the rapidly 
growing card file being developed by 
the Chicago Chapter. This file pro- 
vides ready reference to the audio- 
visual instructional materials pro- 
duced by governmental, educational, 
and commercial organizations and 
agencies. One of the recent bibliog- 
raphies developed by the Junior Red 
Cross deals with intergroup under- 
standing. Eighteen motion pictures 
designed to improve group relations 
are described briefly, the sources from 
which they may be obtained are given, 
as well as the price and rental. In ad- 
dition, similar information is given 
about four slidefilms, seven transcrip- 
tions or transcription series, eleven 
posters, and exhibit materials. 

This service provided by the Chi- 
cago Chapter of Junior Red Cross is 
significant because one of the prob- 
lems faced by teachers when they wish 
to increase the variety of instructional 
materials in use is to locate existing 
materials. This problem is not so diffi- 
cult in connection with instructional 
motion pictures, but the sources for 
slides, flat pictures, exhibit materials, 
transcriptions, and records are so nu- 
merous that excellent materials might 
be in existence and commercially 
available, or available through rental, 
without having been called to the at- 
tention of teachers. 


Films and 
literature 


In the January, 1947, is- 
sue of the English Jour- 
nal, Robert E. Schreiber, 
research assistant in the University of 
Chicago Center for the Study of 
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Audio-visual Instructional Materials, 
has brought together a long list of 
16-mm. motion pictures that can be 
used by teachers of literature who 
want children to become familiar with 
the works of well-known authors. 
Schreiber says: 

Teachers are finding that, far from dimin- 
ishing interest in the reading of good litera- 
ture, the motion picture increases interest in 
class reading assignments, especially if the 
film is shown before the bulk of any particu- 
lar work has been discussed. 


The film bibliography appearing in 
this article gives not only the title of 
the motion picture but also the author 
of the book on which the film is based, 
the running time, and the source from 
which the picture can be procured. 
The rental charges range from $10 to 
$20, depending largely on the size of 
the school’s enrolment and the quality 
and age of the film. 


Institute Last July the University 
proceedings of Wisconsin held its 

fourth annual Visual Ed- 
ucation Institute, and the printed pro- 
ceedings are being distributed by the 
editor, W. A. Wittich, 1204 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The program was well planned, and 
anyone interested in finding out what 
it is that specialists in the field of 
audio-visual instructional materials 
have on their minds can do so by 
glancing through the proceedings. Be- 
cause of the tendency for ‘“audio- 
visual” groups to meet in isolation 
from others who also carry responsi- 
bilities for the improvement of Ameri- 
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can education, the writer noted with 
pleasure that among the speakers ad- 
dressing the Institute this past sum- 
mer were a number of individuals 
known primarily because of their ac- 
tivities as teachers, curriculum con- 
sultants, school administrators, or 
supervisors. 

The University of Wisconsin con- 
ference, from its beginning, has made 
generous use of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials in its programs. The 
speakers, demonstrators, and panel 
members not only /alk about the ad- 
vantages of a variety of instructional 
materials but actually use recordings, 
transcriptions, maps, charts, globes, 
motion pictures, slidefilms, and flat 
pictures in communicating their ideas 
to their listeners. 


An interesting bulletin 
entitled “Film Units for 
the Study of Intergroup 
Relationships” was re- 
leased in October by the Office of C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools 
of Los Angeles County, California. 
The units, prepared by Helen Rach- 
ford, Robert O. Hall, and Alexander 
Frazier, of the Division of Audio- 
visual Education and the Division of 
Secondary Education of the county 
school system, were planned for class- 
room use in secondary schools. Par- 
ticular films are described; teaching 
objectives are outlined; and activities 
for boys and girls, other than studying 
the pictures, are suggested. The major 
units are entitled “The Universality 
of Man’s Common Concerns and Val- 
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ues,” “Culture and Change,” and 
“Interaction of Groups in Everyday 
Relationships.” A total of sixty-three 
films that are suitable for teaching 
such units is recommended. 


The January, 1947, issue 
of the Educational Screen 
celebrated that journal’s 
silver anniversary. Those persons who 
are interested in audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials can gain a notion 
of the growth of interest in the field, as 
well as the shift in emphasis, by leaf- 
ing through the last twenty-five 
years’ issues of the Educational Screen, 
which for most of that period had no 
competitor. 

The founder and editor of the Edu- 
cational Screen was Nelson L. Greene. 
Shortly after the appearance of 
the silver-anniversary edition of the 
Screen, Mr. Greene died. His leader- 
ship will be greatly missed. 


Silver an- 
niversary 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, Inc. is offering tuition 
scholarships to 102 educators who 
wish to spend at least part of their 
1947 summer studying the adminis- 
tration and utilization of audio- 
visual instructional materials. Al- 
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though Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films provides the money for these 
scholarships, the institutions at which 
students will study do the selecting. 
The following colleges and universities 
are participating in the program: 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California; Stanford University; Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Louisi- 
ana State University; University of 
Texas; University of Kansas; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; University of Min- 
nesota; University of Chicago; Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan; and Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. Applications for scholarships 
may be sent at once to the institution 
of the student’s choice. 

Last year Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films’ tuition scholarships for 
summer study were awarded to thirty- 
four educators who studied at the 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin 
and at Indiana University. This year 
the institutions were selected by a 
committee consisting of W. A. Wit- 
tich, of the University of Wisconsin; 
L. C. Larson, of Indiana University; 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education; Francis W. 
Noel, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education; and the writer. 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by STEPHEN M. Corey, 

professor of educational 
psychology, director of the Audio- 
visual Instructional Materials Center, 
and dean of students in the Division 
of Social Sciences at the University 
of Chicago. Davin H. RUSSELL, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of California, Berkeley, California, 
and ISABELLA V. ROBERTSON, teacher 
in the public schools of Richmond, 
California, report a study undertaken 
to discover whether junior high school 
attitudes toward minority groups can 
be changed through an educational 
program. SETH P. PHELPS, teacher in 
the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, describes the life 
of high-school students at summer 
work camps and reports the students’ 
opinions of their experiences. RONALD 
C. DoL1, supervisor of guidance in 
the public schools of West Orange, 
New Jersey, reports on the attitudes 
of high-school pupils toward teaching 
procedures ranging from laissez faire 
to authoritarian in type. HucH R. 
WALPOLE, visiting assistant professor 
and research associate in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University 


of Chicago, presents a discussion of 
the degree of mastery of English that 
should be expected of foreign stu- 
dents who are attending American 
universities and describes the English 
Examination for Foreign Students 
which is administered at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. ETHEL SHANAS, re- 
search associate in human develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago, 
points out the educational values to be 
secured from population studies. The 
selected references on the extra-curric- 
ulum were prepared by PavuL W. 
TERRY, professor of psychology at the 
University of Alabama, and ALEx- 
ANDER CHARTERS, formerly a teacher 
in the schools of British Columbia 
and at present a graduate student 
in the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 


CarRsOoN McGuire, re- 
search associate in hu- 
man development at the 
University of Chicago. V. Howarp 
TALLEY, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Chicago. FRANK 
J. Estvan, graduate student in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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INFLUENCING ATTITUDES TOWARD MINORITY 
GROUPS IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


ISABELLA V. ROBERTSON 
Longfellow Junior High School, Richmond, California 


THE SETTING 


yetaren World War II, Richmond, 
California, was a settled little in- 
dustrial center of about twenty-three 
thousand persons. During the war the 
shipbuilding industry alone gave em- 
ployment, at its peak, to approximate- 
ly ninety-three thousand men and 
women in the city. These workers 
were recruited from every state in the 
Union, especially from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Texas. Some of them 
had previously come to California as 
“dustbowl refugees” and had followed 
the crops up and down the state for 
several years. More came directly 
from their native states to find im- 
mediate employment. 

Approximately fifteen thousand of 
the new population were Negroes, 
most of whom lived in federal housing 
units. As a rule, they were segregated, 
but sometimes they lived in the same 
buildings with whites and usually in 
the same general locations as the all- 
white housing units. Overcrowding 
and the proximity of living-quarters 
may have intensified the group an- 
tagonisms of both whites and Negroes 


* 


—antagonisms which frequently gave 
rise to difficulties in the overburdened 
local schools. 

With the advent of V-J Day in Au- 
gust, 1945, large numbers of shipyard 
workers were laid off. With the addi- 
tional factors of economic uncertainty 
and news in the local press of inter- 
group difficulties elsewhere (particu- 
larly in Gary, Indiana, and in Detroit) 
entering the picture, the local situa- 
tion may be described, tritely but not 
inaccurately, as a keg of dynamite 
only waiting for a spark to set it off. 
For example, a large number of par- 
ents attended a school-board meeting 
on the evening of October 2, 1945, and 
repeatedly requested segregation of 
students on racial lines. The adminis- 
tration refused the requests. Later, 
careful planning and action by super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers 
averted open disorders, except a stu- 
dent strike in the high schools, which 
never received general support and 
which dwindled to nothing after a few 
days. 

The initial step in the present study 
had been planned for the last part of 
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September. However, owing to the 
emotionally charged situation, the 
study was not begun until the end of 
October. Because of the positive steps 
which had been instituted by the prin- 
cipal and the teachers, the junior high 
school in which the experiment was 
conducted had, by this time, returned 
to “normal.” The election of a student 
council for this school just before the 
crisis occurred in all the city schools, 
followed by a school assembly for the 
installation of officers and one for en- 
tertainment, seemed to help the school 
atmosphere. 

The student council, composed of 
elected executive officers and all home- 
room presidents, took as their first 
project the care of the school grounds. 
A court was organized, and the revi- 
sion of an outmoded constitution was 
undertaken. In addition, most of the 
teachers were using their influence to 
decrease antagonisms, and the school 
seemed to have settled back to more 
ordinary activities. Nevertheless, it 
seemed that the program as planned 
in the previous summer would have 
immediate practical value in the ac- 
tual school situation and would make 
a more general contribution to knowl- 
edge about group attitudes at the 
junior high school level. 


PROCEDURES 


Aside from its practical value, this 
study was designed to discover 
whether racial attitudes of junior high 
school students could be changed 
through planned assembly programs 
and through the reading and discuss- 
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ing of printed materials. The steps in 
the investigation were as follows: 

1. Preliminary experience in demo- 
cratic practices——The practice of se- 
curing from teachers approved lists of 
students who were eligible for offices 
in the student council was changed to 
allow the names of the candidates to 
originate with the students them- 
selves. Through the selection of candi- 
dates, campaign speeches, the election 
and installation of student officers, 
and the re-writing of the constitution 
of the student council, the junior high 
school students had an opportunity to 
participate in democratic processes. 

2. Word study.—In an effort to in- 
crease the validity of the results, all 
English teachers in the school, as part 
of their daily programs, directed study 
of the difficult words which occurred 
in the attitude test which was used. 
Word recognition and understanding 
of the concepts were stressed. 

3. Pretest and analysis.—A Scale for 
Measuring Attitude toward Races and 
Nationalities, Form A, by Grice,’ de- 
veloped from a scale designed by 
Remmers,” was given to all students 
(737) present in Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX on October 29, 1945. The Grice 
Scale gives space for writing in at the 

tH. H. Grice, “The Construction and Valida- 
tion of a Generalized Scale Designed To Meas- 
ure Attitudes toward Defined Groups,” Studies 
in Attitudes, pp. 37-46. Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXVI, No. 4. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue University Press, 1934. 

2H. H. Remmers, “Generalized Attitude 
Scales—Studies in Social-psychological Measure- 
ments,” Studies in Attitudes, pp. 7-17. Studies 


in Higher Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 4. Lafay- 
ette, Indiana: Purdue University Press, 1934. 
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head of columns names of races or 
nationalities and then lists forty-six 
statements about these races or na- 
tionalities with which the student may 
agree or disagree. Typical items are: 
“Have a high standard of living,”’ “I 
consider it a privilege to associate 
with this group,” “Are generally sly 
and deceitful.” The items are ar- 
ranged from very favorable through 
indifferent to very unfavorable, and 
scores are scaled in these categories. 
The general score on the test is the 
scale value corresponding to the me- 
dian of the items checked favorably. 
The analysis of the pretest results is 
included with the results below. 

4. Student assembly programs.—The 
experimental factor of planning, pre- 
senting, and viewing assembly pro- 
grams directed toward understanding 
and appreciating certain minority 
groups was used. These programs in- 
cluded original skits, poems, dancing, 
music, speeches, motion pictures, and 
dramatizations. The activities were 
planned by committees of the student 
council, and other organizations, such 
as the Girls’ Athletic Association, the 
Boys’ Association, the Girls’ Associa- 
tion, and the Junior Red Cross, par- 
ticipated in the following programs: 

a) November 1, 1945. General tal- 
ent program by the Girls’ Athletic 
Association. This presentation in- 
cluded dances of various countries, 
original skits, and instrumental selec- 
tions, in which children from the sev- 
eral national and racial groups par- 
ticipated. 

b) November 15, 1945. Motion pic- 
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tures on China and Central America 
presented by the social-studies depart- 
ment. These films gave information 
about the peoples of China and the 
countries of Central America. 

c) November 29, 1945. Christmas 
music by the a cappella choir of Rich- 
mond Union High School. The pro- 
gram included Negro spirituals and 
musical selections of several countries 
in addition to the United States. 

d) December 12 and 13, 1945. 
Christmas program. This program 
consisted of a musical play in which 
all departments of the school partici- 
pated. It centered in the theme of the 
spread of peace and good will among 
all peoples. 

e) January 3, 1946. Red Cross mo- 
tion pictures. These movies showed 
the work of the Red Cross on the bat- 
tle fronts and in hospitals behind the 
lines and the work of the Junior Red 
Cross in helping less fortunate persons 
in other lands. 

5. Printed stimulus materials.—Be- 
ginning immediately after the pretest, 
material adapted from current litera- 
ture was presented to the students of 
the school by the class presidents of 
the home rooms. The presidents were 
all members of the student council, at 
a meeting of which other students and 
the council adviser had first presented 
the materials. The day following the 
council meeting, each president pre- 
sented the printed materials to his 
own group for reading and discussion. 
In general, the materials were selected 
to show the equality of individuals of 
different races and nationalities and 
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the worth-while contributions of the 
American Negroes, Mexicans, Ar- 
menians, and Jews. Most emphasis 
was given to the attainments and con- 
tributions of certain Negroes, since the 
greatest local problem at the time was 
in the area of Negro-white relations. 

Three meetings were devoted to the 
topic, “The Realm of Sports,” and 
evidence of physical equality. The 
president and the vice-president of the 
Boys’ Association, a white boy and a 
Negro boy, read to the council the 
stories of Abram Hewlitt, Joe Louis, 
John Henry Lewis, Jesse Owens, 
Knute Rockne, Paul Robeson, Walter 
Gordon, and Bill Dickey. 

Cultural contributions in science, 
art, literature, and music were next 
presented to the council members, 
who in turn presented them to their 
home rooms. They included materials 
on George Washington Carver, Diego 
Rivera, William Saroyan, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and Marian Anderson. Ad- 
ditional materials were presented with 
some of the biographical information ; 
for example, Marian Anderson’s re- 
cording of ‘‘Ave Maria” and Saroyan’s 
story, ‘‘One of the Least Famous Love 
Affairs of History,” a humorous ac- 
count of how the author suffered from 
social discrimination as a boy of 
twelve. The final presentation, “Of 
the Meaning of Progress,” a selection 
adapted from The Souls of Black Folk 
by Du Bois, was intended to provide 
emotional stimulus in this area. 

6. Vocabulary practice and retest.— 
When the assembly programs and the 
use of the printed stimulus materials 


were completed on January 3, 1946, 
the twenty-six English classes of the 
school again engaged in the study of 
the difficult words which appeared in 
Grice’s A Scale for Measuring Atti- 
tude toward Races and Nationalities, 
Form B. This was followed by the 
retest on this form of the scale. 


RESULTS 


For purposes of this study, atti- 
tudes toward Americans of European 
origin and toward Negroes were 
analyzed. Form A of the test was 
given to 737 students on October 29, 
1945 (a month later than first 
planned), and Form B of the test to 
659 students on January 4, 10946. 
Table 1 shows the attitudes expressed 
toward European-Americans. The 
table indicates that at the beginning 
of the experiment attitudes were fa- 
vorable in the general ratio of about 
5.5:1 but that this ratio was only 
about 4:3 for the group of seventy- 
two Negro students who completed 
the scale. At the end of the experi- 
mental period the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable attitudes was about 6.5: 1 
for the total group and a little over 
2:1 for the group of Negro students. 
The percentage of favorable attitudes 
for the total group was over 80 in each 
case, with a slight gain of 4 during the 
experimental period. 

The attitudes toward Negroes were 
of immediate concern in the school 
situation and are grouped and ana- 
lyzed according to teachers’ classes in 
Table 2. In general, the table suggests 
that the attitude toward Negroes is 
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much less favorable than the attitude 
toward European-Americans, both be- 
fore and after the use of experimental 
materials. The percentage of favorable 
attitudes increased during the experi- 
ment by 7.2 but was still below 50. 
The results may have been due to thei 
short duration of the experiment, to 
the relative ineffectiveness of the ma- 
terials used, or to deep-seated an- 
tagonisms aroused in the home or com- 
munity. The writers are inclined to 
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the experiment. In terms of simple 
majority, ten classes which were un- 
favorable stayed unfavorable, six 
which. were unfavorable became fa- 
vorable, four that were favorable re- 
mained favorable, three that were 
favorable became unfavorable, and 
three had no majorities in one of the 
tests. The results indicate that atti- 
tudes can be influenced favorably in a 
school program but that the task is 
not a simple one. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS INDICATING FAVORABLE, INDIFFERENT, AND 
UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEAN-AMERICANS 
AS MEASURED BY GRICE SCALE 


Pretest A (737 STUDENTS) 


Test B (659 Stupents) 


Favorable 


Indifferent 


Favorable | Indifferent | Unfavorable 


Unfavorable 


White students 85 2 
Negro students 57 I 


12 88 ° 12 
42 7° ° 30 


All students.......... 83 2 


15 87 ° 13 


believe that the materials used were 
effective but that the program did not 


last long enough and did not have, 


enough reinforcement in the extra- 
school lives of the students involved. 

In connection with Table 2 it should 
be noted that the percentage gain of 
7.2 concerns only those students who 
measured above the 6.0 mark, or point 
of indifference, on the Grice Attitude 
Scale. It does not include students 
who held negative attitudes on the 
pretest and who moved in the direc- 
tion of more favorable or unfavorable 
attitudes but still fell below the 6.0 
mark, or point of indifference. Twen- 
ty-six English classes participated in 


A final comment on Table 2 con- 
cerns the influence of individual 
teachers on student scores. (The time 
allowed by different teachers for dis- 
cussion after presentation was not 
controlled.) The table shows that the 
students of every English teacher ex- 
cept one gained in positive attitudes. 
However, for this one, the loss was less 
than 2 per cent, and the group was 
already above the median in positive 
attitude. Whereas the general shift 
was 7.2 per cent in a more liberal di- 
rection, the students of Teacher E 
gained 14.0 per cent although they 
already had the most positive atti- 
tudes toward the Negro. These results 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN SEPARATE ENGLISH CLASSES INDI- 
CATING FAVORABLE, INDIFFERENT, AND UNFAVORABLE ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD NEGROES, ON GRICE SCALE 


FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 


Pretest Retest Pretest Retest 


16 
10 
13 
23 


ta. 
Percentage of students 
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Teacher A: 
18 II ° II 
DOW 10 12 ° 15 
10 10 ° 21 
II 9 ° 20 
Serres 49 42 ° 67 62 
Teacher B: 
II 7 ° 10 7 
ee 4 ° I 20 19 
Serre 3 5 ° 20 16 
13 14 2 20 8 
I 5 ° 17 13 
32 31 3 87 63 
Teacher C: 
| 9 15 I 27 19 
ee rr 4 7 ° 20 18 
Ee eee 13 22 I 47 37 
Teacher D: 
II II ° 15 16 
7 9 I 15 II 
See 18 20 I 30 27 
Teacher E: 
23 24 2 13 8 
29 32 I 13 9 
22 29 I II 7 
86 100 4 43 27 
Teacher F: 
ee 8 18 2 22 II 
15 12 I 6 12 
9 9 ° 19 23 
10 8 ° 17 7 
High VITI............. 16 7 2 14 21 
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MINORITY GROUPS 


TABLE 2—Continued 


FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Pretest Retest Pretest Retest 


are in contrast to those of Teachers A, 
F, and G, where the shift was neg- 
ligible. The results seem to differ 
widely enough to stress the impor- 
tance of the attitude and influence of 
individual teachers irrespective of 
what is ostensibly done in the school 
program. 

Table 3 indicates shifts in attitudes 
by grade level. It suggests that the 
pupils in Low VII, High VII, Low 
VIII, and Low IX became somewhat 
more favorable in their attitudes to- 
ward the Negro but that the pupils in 
High VIII and High IX became less 
favorable in their attitudes. The re- 
sults indicate that the attitudes of the 
younger junior high school pupils may 
be changed more easily or that the 
assembly programs and _ printed 
materials used were more effective 
with these students. 

Table 4 gives the changes in atti- 


tude in certain groups in the school. 
Although no critical ratio is complete- 
ly significant, the table illustrates a 
tendency toward a more favorable at- 


TABLE 3 
RATIO, BY GRADES, OF FAVORABLE TO UN- 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NE- 
GRO ON INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Num- 
ber of 


Classes 


Pretest 


titude. Of greater importance is the 
fact that the means of the white group 
as a whole are both below 6, the point 
of indifference on the Grice Scale. In 
an atmosphere in which the teacher 
favors more positive attitudes, the 
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InpiF- 
GRADE 
FERENT 
Teacher G: 
SS 9 14 ° 13 6 
ih... See 12 3 I 8 14 
13 16 I 18 16 
34 33 2 39 36 
Teacher H: 
etree 14 17 ° 26 14 
Percentage of students 35 
All students.........] 304 319 16 417 340 
Percentage of all stu- 
| Num- 3 
Grade | || | ber of Ratio — a 
| Pupils 
Low VII.. 7 207 | —I +1.3:1 
High VII. 2 | —I 
Low VIII, 5 | +1.2:1 | +1.9:1 
High VITT] 2 | | :2 
Low IX. .| 8 | 31.4 
High IX..| 2 | 24-7 
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scores are higher and favorable on 
both initial and final tests. The com- 
bination of a teacher with positive at- 
titudes and a program of assembly 
activities and printed materials illus- 
trating contributions of various 
groups produces changes that ap- 
proach statistical significance, even 
during a short two months’ period. 
The attitudes of the Negro students in 
the school, however, are relatively 
unchanged during this period. 
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ment was shortened to about two 
months by: a situation of intergroup 
hostility, which arose a few weeks 
after school opened, by demands for 
segregation by some parents, and by a 
threatened student strike. The situa- 
tion may have influenced the validity 
of the experiment, including the scores 
made on the test, Grice’s Scale for 
Measuring Attitude toward Races and 
Nationalities, but it also added prac- 
tical value to the attempt to influence 


TABLE 4 
CHANGES IN ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER RACES IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
OF STUDENTS IN A RICHMOND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ON GRICE ATTITUDE SCALE 


PRETEST 


RETEST 
CRITICAL 


Standard Rasto 


Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


scores, random sam- 
ple 
Four classes taught by one 
of the writers 
Negro attitude toward Ne- 


gr 
Negro attitude toward white 


2.40 2.57 


2.02 2.02 


1.89 
1.74 


—0.10 


2.10 
1.85 


CONCLUSIONS 

The purposes of this investigation 
were (1) to study attitudes toward 
Americans of European origin and 
toward Negroes in a junior high school 
serving a California community which 
experienced a tremendous influx of 
industrial workers for war production 
and (2) to discover whether such atti- 
tudes could be influenced favorably by 
assembly programs and the reading 
and discussing of materials which 
describe some of the cultural, scien- 
tific, and athletic achievements of 
these peoples. The time of the experi- 


students’ attitudes towards various 
minority racial and nationality groups. 

Some of the conclusions are given 
below. 

1. Both the initial and the final tests 
showed that the students who were 
involved had a more favorable atti- 
tude toward Americans who come di- 
rectly from Europe than toward Ne- 
groes. The percentages of favorable 
scores toward European Americans 
were over 80 on both tests but under 
50 on both tests toward Negroes. 

2. During the two months’ experi- 
mental period, the favorable attitudes 


Pupits 
Men | | 
100 5.19 0.90 
100 6.57 2.21 
50 6.92 6.88 
50 6.78 7.00 || | | 
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toward Negroes rose by 7.2 per cent in 
the area above 6.0, or the point of 
indifference, on the Grice Attitude 
Scale. This figure suggests negatively 
that attitudes toward Negroes are dif- 
ficult to change through a school pro- 
gram. It suggests positively that, 
though home and community influ- 
ences may be unfavorable, the school 
can make a positive contribution to 
the development of favorable atti- 
tudes toward minority groups, even in 
a relatively short time. 

3. The teacher’s attitude and be- 
havior seem to be among the most 
potent influences in the formation of 
attitudes at this level. The experi- 
mental program of assemblies and the 
use of printed materials did not seem 
to change attitudes in any relation to 
intelligence scores but was more effec- 
tive with the lower grades than with 
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the higher grades in the junior high 
school. 

4. The attitudes of fifty Negro stu- 
dents were more favorable toward the 
white student than were the white 
students’ attitudes toward the Negro. 
In classes where the Negro and white 
children work together, the attitude 
of the whole class toward the Negro 
was more favorable than the general 
average for the school. 

5. In a community where crowded 
living conditions and a degree of eco- 
nomic insecurity exist, unfavorable 
attitudes toward Negroes are strong 
and are reflected in the attitudes of 
junior high school pupils. A planned 
school program, backed by a teacher 
who has favorable attitudes toward 
minority groups, can do much to im- 
prove attitudes even in communities 
of this type. 
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STUDENTS’ OPINIONS OF WORK CAMPS 


SETH P. PHELPS 
University of Chicago 


ID you ever see inexperienced 
D boys and girls attempting to 
drive nails into solid oak? Last sum- 
mer the writer saw many of them in 
southeastern Kentucky. On the first 
day the ground was littered with nails 
bent ana twisted by their zealous 
blows, but, after a local carpenter 
said, “If you hold your nail like this, 
it will go in straight,” the waste soon 
ceased. The product was a fine picket 
fence joining the new native-limestone 
schoolhouse to the old frame structure 
at Hyden, Kentucky. 

Nowadays the nation is concerned 
about juvenile delinquency, the lack 
of good attitude and character exhib- 
ited by youth, their want of self- 
reliance. Work camps may not be a 
panacea for these ills, but the com- 
ments which twenty-five boys and 
girls made about their experiences at 
two work camps in Kentucky indicate 
that participation in such camps is a 
constructive influence in a young per- 
son’s life. The age range of these 
twenty-five campers was from four- 
teen to eighteen years. Erecting the 
oak fence was one of many tasks un- 
dertaken and completed, but the 
work, important as it was, is only one 
part of the total experience. Miller, 
describing work camps, has said: 


If, as is generally agreed, education 
should be concerned with the maturing of 
individuals into meaningful adult life, then 
those who are concerned with education 
probably ought to re-evaluate very carefully 
the so-called educational institutions and 
philosophies, for the world is in need of 
mature adults, more now than ever before 
in the history of mankind.* 


The purpose of this article is not to 
criticize current educational practices 
but to point out that new areas should 
be explored carefully for their educa- 
tional potential. In Youth and the Fu- 


ture it is recommended that, before his 
period of schooling is terminated, each 
pupil should be given the highest pos- 
sible level of preparation for the so- 
cial, economic, and cultural problems 
which will be faced by his generation 
and that secondary schools must 
“face the task of teaching in the field 
of life values and social ethics.’? The 
basic personal needs of youth must be 
met, and it may be argued that work 
camps offer one of the best answers. 

Last summer the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago, in the 


t Edward R. Miller, “Volunteer Work Camp,” 
Edication, LXVI (January, 1946), 318. 


2 Youth and the Future, p. 119. The General 


Report of the American Youth Commission. 


Washington: American Council on Education, 
1942. 
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belief that work camps are an excel- 
lent tool for education, co-sponsored 
two of several work camps with the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
pioneers in work camps for college and 
high-school youths in the United 
States. The writer served as a travel- 
ing staff member of two voluntary 
work camps in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. In this article he presents his 
findings and evaluations for the 
thoughtful consideration of those who 
are looking for new tools to be used in 
educating young people for life. 

The article presents evidence that 
these camps are educative in every 
sense of the word. The evidence, 
which will follow a general account of 
camp life, consists of direct quotations 
from questionnaires and excerpts from 
verbatim accounts of discussions. 


THE WORK CAMPS 


At the Hazel Green work camp* 
there were five boys and five girls of 
high-school age. The camp was housed 
at the Hazel Green Academy, which 
was founded in 1888 by the Disciples 
of Christ and is one of the oldest 
academies for mountain boys and 
girls in eastern Kentucky. For the 
past four years, Henry Stovall, super- 
intendent of the academy, has offered 
the facilities of the institution to work 
camps. Four of the campers (three 
girls and one boy) were from Univer- 
sity High School, and the other six 
campers came from schools in the 
East. The academy boys and girls had 

3For an excellent, illustrated description of 


this camp, see “They Do unto Others,” Seven- 
teen, V (November, 1946), 158-59, 215. 
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planted five acres of vegetables, which 
were cultivated, harvested, canned, 
and crated by the work campers for 
shipment to Europe. A total of six and 
one-half tons of canned vegetables 
were shipped. People from both the 
academy and the community helped 
the work campers and also joined in 
recreation with them. 

At the camp at Hyden there were 
seven boys and eight girls, five of 
whom (two boys and three girls) came 
from University High School. J. D. 
Begley, county superintendent of 
schools for Leslie County, was the 
third sponsor for the Hyden camp. 
This group worked as a repair and 
maintenance crew for the county 
school system. They leveled a tennis 
court and baseball diamond on the 
high-school athletic field. They 


painted the walls of a large gymnasi- 


um and the corridors of the school. 
They built substantial fences on sev- 
eral school grounds; built a founda- 
tion under a one-room rural school 
and constructed playground equip- 
ment and an outdoor fireplace on the 
school grounds for a community recre- 
ation center; laid a concrete platform 
at one end of the school shop; and 
began construction of a cement walk. 

In addition, the workers in each 
camp did the “K.P.” work on a 
rotation basis, laundered clothes and 
bed linens, and maintained the 
quarters and adjacent grounds. 

The camps were highly democratic 
in their operation. Committees of 
campers planned and allocated work 
assignments; planned educational pro- 
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grams and trips; arranged recrea- 
tional activities; and, under the guid- 
ance of the staff, carried on the gen- 
eral camp program. Many discussions 
were held, at which each camper could 
express his feelings on any matters of 
interest. 

The major. portion of time was 
spent in hard work, and the campers 
themselves met the problems of occa- 
sional “‘soldiering on the job.” Before 
the summer ended, they were serious- 
ly questioning whether they were 
justified in taking time from the job 
at hand to go on week-end educational 
trips. Self-discipline reached a high 
peak at the camps. 

The campers arose at half-past five, 
breakfasted, and took part in a twen- 
ty-minute period of meditation. They 
made their beds, tidied up their living- 
quarters, and were on the job at 7:00 
A.M. They worked seven hours a day 
and frequently, to complete a day’s 
work or finish canning the vegetables 
that were ready for processing, volun- 
tarily worked many hours overtime. 

Often the campers were helped by 
individuals and groups from the com- 
munity who had caught the spirit of 
the work camp. Thus the campers be- 
came acquainted with the people and 
their ways of life much more com- 
pletely than they could possibly have 
done by merely reading textbooks. 
Local educators, county agents, Farm 
Security officials, invited to talk to 
these groups, helped to provide a 
background of information about the 
educational, cultural, and industrial 
problems of these communities. 

All the girls from the Hyden camp 
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had a chance to accompany the nurses 
of the Frontier Nursing Service, 
which has been so interestingly de- 
scribed by Dorothy Miles.+ Eagerly 
availing themselves of the opportuni- 
ty, the girls learned at firsthand of 
some of the difficulties encountered in 
carrying on a public-health program 
in this area. 

Each Hazel Green camper accom- 
panied Dr. Blood on at least one of his 
calls to homes in Wolf County. Dr. 
Blood is the only doctor for about 
twenty thousand people in this coun- 
ty. He bought a jeep because at seven- 
ty years of age he found it a bit hard 
to walk up the hills and hollows. Their 
experiences with Dr. Blood were of 
great value to the work campers. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 
THROUGH WORK CAMPS 


Before considering whether the 
work-camp experiences satisfied the 
needs of the campers, let us review 
some of these needs briefly. 

All normal youths should have a 
chance to gain self-reliance and ability 
to direct their own endeavors. They 
need to have satisfactory relations 
with their peers and to gain the friend- 
ship and respect of their companions. 
The search for new experiences 
through which to secure personal 
achievement is a basic necessity. This, 
with physical health, contributes to a 
wholesome outlook on life and assists 
the young to a desirable degree of 
maturation. 

The campers probably were not 


4 Dorothy Miles, ‘Heroines on Horseback,” 
Collier’s, CX VIII (August 31, 1946), 24-29. 
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consciously aware of these needs, but 
their statements given in answer to 
the question, ‘Why did you come to 
work camp?” show that they did feel 
the needs: 


Girl (fifteen-year-old Negress): “I came 
to work camp to meet young people of the 
white race, find out their ways of thinking, 
and to learn to live with others in general. I 
also came to learn how to work, and to be- 
come more mature.” 

Girl (sixteen years old): “I came to put 
my somewhat idealistic theories to the test 
of real practice. I wanted to see whether 
such an experience would strengthen or 
weaken them, and previously I had no 
opportunity to find out. This camp seemed a 
wonderful opportunity to discover what I 
believe in deeply enough to practice, and 
just where I stand with myself.” 

Boy (seventeen years of age): “Someday 
I’m going to do a job—a job which will 
help in the vital regeneration this world 
must undergo if it is to survive. For such a 
job one needs training and preparation. 
School provides only part of this training. 
Under such circumstances a three-month 
vacation would be a sinful waste of time. In 
the A.F.S.C. work camp I saw the oppor- 
tunity to spend a summer working for the 
benefit of others and at the same time to 
learn a bit more about the whys and where- 
fores of the many factors which go to make 
up this world.” 

Boy (sixteen): “I came because my par- 
ents made it compulsory.5 I see now that 
the work camp is an excellent experience 
for me, and I plan to go to others in the 
next few years.” 


These straightforward statements 
show clearly that these boys and girls 
wanted to establish themselves as 
young adults. Their wants were whole- 
some and natural. It would be difficult 
to provide just this kind of experience 

5 Of course it is best for campers to make 
their own decisions about attending camp. 
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in regular school life. None of the 
questionnaires, which were answered 
near the close of camp, showed any 
diminution of the original zest with 
which these young people tackled a 
tough job. 


INTERCULTURAL LEARNINGS 


To determine whether the campers 
gained significant insights into the so- 
cial and economic problems of south- 
eastern Kentucky, the writer felt that 
a “before-and-after” approach was 
the best method. These questions 
were asked: “How did you feel about 
Kentucky and its people before you 
came to camp?” “How do you feel 
about them now?” “How do you feel 
about their future?” The answers are 
enlightening: 

Girl (sixteen): ‘I believed that life here 
was much as it had been publicized. That 
is, I thought the typical mountaineer 
divided his time equally between ‘moon- 
shining,’ square dancing, and feuding; while 
his wife devoted herself to raising a few 
hogs and a lot of children. I now think that 
their ancestors, because of their isolation, 
due to the rugged terrain, had to scratch 
out whatever kind of existence they could. 
Nowadays they have a little better chance to 
come in contact with modern ideas on such 
subjects as nutrition, soil erosion, etc. The 
people still cling to their old methods. The 
best thing would be for them to adopt new 
theories and forsake their old practices and 
prejudices. I think that if they can be con- 
verted to modern methods, the excellent 
qualities which they possess will enable them 
to enrich their lives in the future. This con- 
version will be slow and difficult, but some- 
thing in their way of life has made them very 
friendly, kind, and hospitable.” 


This girl, despite successful aca- 
demic achievement, obviously had felt 
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that these people were “‘hillbillies” in 
the traditional sense of the word. The 
experiences at camp taught her that 
their way of life has real values. She 
saw the poverty and the lack of prog- 
ress; and, while her diagnosis was not 
that of a professional educator, it was 
a very common-sense approach to the 
problem. 

Boy (sixteen): “I hadn’t thought much 
about Kentucky; but I see values in their 
present way of life—or at least the outside 
appearances of it. The people here are friend- 
ly and industrious, but still the underlying 
current of poverty and exploitation from 
encroaching absentee-owned mines and 
lumber camps shows vividly. There is a 
great future of modernization open to them. 
Within the next fifty years greater advance- 
ments will come than have been possible 
in the past. Perhaps in some small way I 
shall have helped. That alone is enough to 
make this summer worth while.” 


After six weeks of living in Ken- 
tucky, the campers were asked: “ How 
do you feel about the people and their 
way of life after you have lived among 
them? Do you see any values in their 
present way of life?” The answers 
show varied reactions: 


Boy (sixteen): “They could help them- 
selves if they cared enough about it, but 
they don’t.” 

Boy (seventeen): “How can they im- 
prove their way of life? I don’t know, but I 
saw the marvelous work of T.V.A.—visible 
proof that it can be done. I would never have 
known of this if it had not been for work 
camp. We spent a week end at Norris Dam 
and saw for ourselves. I cannot say that 
this or that is right, but this summer’s 
experience has opened the door to many 
questions as to the solution of this problem. 


The campers gave much thought to 
life as they saw it in Kentucky. How 
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much more clearly they were made 
aware of these problems than would 
have been possible in classes in school! 
This experience is probably the kind 
which social-science teachers, if it 
were possible, would offer all members 
of their classes. It is described here to 
show the breadth of experience pos- 
sible in work camps. 


INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 


The most significant insights came 
to the campers in the area of human 
relations. Few of us know the solutions 
to the many problems of interracial 
relations, but we believe that toler- 
ance, understanding, and a willingness 
to co-operate will carry us far on the 
road to satisfactory solutions. Quota- 
tions from a recorded post-camp dis- 
cussion, at which the writer served as 
moderator, show growth in this area. 


Moderator: “I was interested in the fact 
that L and C [a Negro boy and a Negro girl 
at the Hazel Green camp] were the first 
Negroes to stay longer than overnight in that 
part of Kentucky. Considering that segre- 
gation is practiced in Kentucky, how do you 
feel about the way they were accepted into 
the community?” 

Girl (fourteen): ‘There was very little 
friction. I thought it was wonderful that C 
was invited to play on the local baseball 
team. Some of the spectators wondered 
about his playing, but there was little 
friction.” 

Girl (fourteen): “They, L and C, were 
‘one of us.’ The only time we were even 
aware that they were Negroes was when we 
were walking down the street in Winchester, 
and people stared at us. But that was be- 
side the point; it didn’t make any differ- 
ence.” 

Boy (sixteen): “One doesn’t think of so- 
cial standing among the mountain people. 
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It struck me rather hard to see Negro and 
white waiting-rooms in the depots. My atti- 
tude toward Negroes has turned even more 
toward the liking side.” 


The writer feels impelled to remark 
that this first experience for these 
campers in interracial living resulted 
in more than lip service to intercul- 
tural and interracial understanding. 
Mutual respect and real fellowship 
existed among these campers regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. They 
learned to respect individual worth. 


THE ROLE OF WORK IN CAMP 


The youth who works develops a 
new standard for personal behavior; 
he has to master skills in the use and 
care of equipment; he acquires the 
idea of giving an honest day’s work; 
he learns the significance of being 
punctual;* he learns the necessity of 
co-operation and the dependence of 
others on his doing his part of the job. 
The question: “‘Has the opportunity 
to do hard physical work contributed 
anything to your personal life?” 
brought forth interesting answers: 

Girl (fourteen): “I think I will do better 
in my work at home as a result of my ex- 
perience here. Also, the endurance I have 
acquired will surely help me to overcome 
obstacles in the future. Sometimes the work 
was tiring, sometimes interesting, depending 
upon the job. The co-operative work has 
been a valuable experience for me.” 

Girl (fourteen): ‘Yes, I have learned to 
make my body do things my mind said I 
couldn’t do. I have started along the way 
to getting down to business and working as 
soon as I start a job.” 

Girl (seventeen): “I am not sure that I 


6Seth P. Phelps, “Work Is Vital to Edu- 
cation,” School Review, LIV (April, 1946), 213. 
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can draw a line between the value of the 
work and the value of working with other 
people. The great satisfaction that one gets 
when he works very hard on a project and 
then sees that his work is going to help some- 
one or bring him pleasure, is certainly an 
important aspect of hard work—but not only 
when you are actually working—it gives you 
an opportunity to think about good living 
and somehow it brings God much closer to 
you.” 

Girl (sixteen): “There are few visible 
results to studying, and work you do at 
home, such as cleaning, is hastily undone, 
but the sight of a new fence or freshly paint- 
ed wall gives a much greater feeling of ac- 
complishment. Perhaps a less selfishly pleas- 
ing result of the work is the understanding 
it gives you of those who work constantly to 
live. I feel that we are not doing half as much 
good to the community as it and this sort of 
life are doing to us.” 


GROUP LIVING 


There is an art to living graciously 
in a camp group. The valuable experi- 
ences that came from the give-and- 
take of daily camp life helped these 
boys and girls to learn to appreciate 
one another and so to live that they 
themselves were more acceptable to 
others. The writer saw the selfish 
youths at the table and the noisy ones 
at bedtime come to a realization that 
their behavior was inconsiderate. He 
saw them discipline themselves so that 
they won the approbation of the 
group. 

One camper, speaking of helping 
his mates, said: “I never acted like 
this at home. I don’t know just what, 
maybe it is the closeness of our rela- 
tions, but it makes me feel wonder- 
ful.” 

Another camper replied: “I think 
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maybe that’s it. Very few of us had 
been in a situation where we were one 
of a larger group, and we have been 
thoughtlessly selfish.” 

A third camper said: “I know what 
you mean. It’s a new experience to 
find that we are being consciously 
honest and sincere with others and 
ourselves.” 

The girls at Hyden rehabilitated a 
rather dreary room for their living 
quarters. Additional quarters were 
found, and the girls were asked 
whether they would like to move. 
They did not care to do so because, as 
one said: “We all got busy. M put up 
a great many nails for clothing and 
towels; others put up curtains; we 
cleaned and scrubbed the floor; and 
we made that room. It was ours. We 
didn’t want to split up, and so we de- 
cided not to move.” 

The question arose whether the 
girls should have the same privileges 
and do the same kinds of work as the 
boys. A girl said: “Well, it wasn’t just 
a matter of equal rights, because the 
boys could carry twice as many planks 
as we could, but I think we were all 
surprised at what we could do. The 
boys did a lot of work better than we 
could, but we did some of it better 
than they, and we worked together 
and we were happy!” 


MEDITATION PERIOD 


The writer, who is not a Quaker, 
had some doubts of the advisability of 
a period for meditation in camp. He 
believes that too often religious em- 
phasis tends to delimit the effective- 
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ness of an experience because it ad- 
heres to denominational lines. The 
Friends’ work camps are frequently 
staffed by non-Quakers, and a large 
majority of the campers are not 
Quakers. The Friends do not proselyte 
in the slightest sense of the word; they 
are trying to exemplify the dignity 
and brotherhood of man by demon- 
strating that people of all races and 
creeds can live together in harmony. 

The thoughtful reader will see the 
value in the daily meditation period 
after reading what the boys and girls 
have to say about it. The simple act of 
silent meditation can hardly give of- 
fense to the followers of any religion, 
and it provided these campers with 
time to think deeply about many of 
life’s values. The attitude of youth has 
been well expressed as follows: 


“The bond between man and his God is 
at the same time the fundamental bond be- 
tween man and his neighbor.”—Father 
George Johnson 

When their ardor is drivingly aroused 
for some enterprise dear to their hearts, 
they [the young] deny themselves with 
fierce gladness not only comfort and safety 
but, for the time, recreation and reasonable 
relaxation. No, youth is by nature not in 
danger, as older people are, from material- 
ism in the shape of ease.’ 


The following segment from the 
post-camp discussion on meditation 
bears out this conclusion. 


Moderator: ‘Aunt Sally Creech, wife 
of the founder of Pine Mountain Settle- 


7 Youth and the Future, p. 288. The General 
Report of the American Youth Commission. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 


1942. 
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ment School, said ‘We’uns that cain’t read 
or write have got a heap of time to think, and 
that’s why we know more than you all.’ 

Girl (fifteen): ‘That, I think, will all tie 
up with the meditation period. It gave us 
time to think. Well, I did think, and the 
spirit of meditation gave us something to 
think about while we were working. When 
we didn’t have petty worries on our minds, 
we were free to work and think.” 

Girl (sixteen): “It was wonderful what 
things you could think about. I know that 
many times the petty differences that oc- 
curred at camp seemed to work themselves 
out, and I thought of quite successful ways 
of improving those situations.” 

Girl (seventeen): “Strangely enough, I 
have had more time to think here at camp 
than anywhere else in my life. My ideas have 
developed through meditation to a point 
where, although they are vague and general 
for the most part, they are basic and valu- 
able to me.” 

Boy (seventeen): “At first, meditation 
meant to many a chance to relax and digest 
breakfast in peace. But after a week of camp 
some of those who had not taken it seriously 
said that we all ought to attend, and this 
was evidence that meditation had grown 
greatly in importance to each camper as the 
summer progressed. 


SUMMARY 


The selection and training of the 
camp staff personnel is of great im- 
portance. These camps are manned by 
young people who have the courage of 
their convictions about the “good 
life.” The work is done on a volunteer 
basis. The staff personnel is trained in 
a three-day session at Philadelphia. 

8 One Man’s Cravin’, p. 4. Pine Mountain, 
Kentucky: Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
1945. 
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Without the moral and spiritual lead- 
ership of these people, the camps 
would not be what they are. Space 
does not permit discussion of the adult 
leadership in camp; suffice it to say 
that all the young married couples 
who direct the work camps and all 
other staff personnel have a zest for 
living that sets the pace for the 
campers. They exemplify and point 
the way for the younger, inexperi- 
enced campers and are the friends and 
counselors of the girls and boys. 

The remarks of a fourteen-year-old 
girl sum up the writer’s feelings about 
work camps: 


I want to go to work camp again next 
summer for the same selfish reasons I came 
this summer, and because work camp is a 
learning experience, much more so than just 
school. It’s what some people call “pro- 
gressive education,” and I think almost 
anyone would profit by this sort of experi- 
ence. [This girl said that she came to camp 
“to meet other people and to do something 
to help others.”’] 


Plans are already under way for the 
Laboratory School to co-sponsor addi- 
tional camps with the American 
Friends Service Committee because 
the work camps have proved a sound 
educational venture. The campers’ 
firsthand experiences are an adven- 
ture in living. The learnings are more 
real than those acquired in formal 
school. The campers gave more than 
lip service to the idea of helping 
others; they gave of themselves—and 
found the giving good! 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


RONALD C. DOLL 
Public Schools, West Orange, New Jersey 


VEN the most conservative teacher 

must experience occasional mis- 
givings about methods that are con- 
sidered “best” merely because they 
are traditional. Unlike dentists, teach- 
ers have long failed to judge their 
techniques in the light of the reac- 
tions of their “patients.” Dentists 


have watched man’s writhings under 
the duress of dental treatment, and 
they have learned to ask directly, 
“Does that hurt?” Although teachers 


have observed the subtle, obscure, yet 
psychologically potent reactions to 
painful teaching, they have seldom 
made any such inquiry. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 

The purpose of the investigation 
described in this article was to deter- 
mine which of certain procedures, 
ranging from laissez faire through 
democratic to authoritarian methods, 
prove most acceptable to learners at 
the secondary-school level. In distin- 
guishing what is democratic from 
what is authoritarian, or what is dem- 
ocratic from what js laissez faire, the 
author had recourse only to his own 
philosophy of education, distilled 
from his experience, recognizing at the 
outset the danger of applying labels 


* 


to procedures that have seldom been 
classified. 

Pupils who co-operated in the in- 
vestigation numbered 1,237, and they 
were enrolled in six widely separated 
public high schools, three in New 
Jersey and three in Pennsylvania. The 
questionnaire which was used is 
shown on page 223 (Expressionaire: 
Form I). It was administered by se- 
lected classroom teachers, who assured 
the pupils that their identities would 
not be disclosed. 

Each statement in the question- 
naire contained four parts, one of 
which was designed to express laissez 
faire procedure in the classroom; an- 
other, a low level of democratic inter- 
action; another, a high level of demo- 
cratic interaction; and still another, 
genuine autocracy. Thus in State- 
ment 1, concerning fact-learning, part 
a showed that the teacher had an easy- 
going, almost uninterested attitude 
toward pupil learning; parts 5 and c¢, 
that he had in mind real purposes, 
either an ultimate value or a more im- 
mediate objective which he shared 
with his pupils; and part d, that he 
relied on his authority to induce pu- 
pils to learn. Of parts 5 and c, the 
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EXPRESSIONNAIRE: Form I 


Name of High School 


Grade in School 
(Twelfth, eleventh, etc.) 


Instructions —You have spent several 
years in school, and you have probably 
formed some definite opinions about teach- 
ers and teaching. 

The following statements give you an op- 
portunity to express some of these opinions. 

Please try to select the part of each state- 
ment that, for you, makes the best answer. 
Place an “X’’ opposite your choice (a, 8, c, 
or d) in each case. Work slowly and think. 

1. Much of our time in school is devoted 
to learning facts. I think I’d have the great- 
est desire to learn a set of facts if the teacher 
said: 

a) “You can find these facts in the 
reference books in the library.” 

-——— 6) “You must learn these facts be- 
cause you'll need them in the fu- 
ture.” 

———c) “You could use these facts in an- 
swering the questions you’ve been 
asking.” 

——— d) “You'll need to know these facts 
to pass the examination.” 

2. To help me develop a real interest in 
reading and an appreciation of good litera- 
ture, a teacher should: 

a) Permit me to read rapidly mate- 
rial of my own choosing that suits 
my ability, and to prepare to dis- 
cuss the material in a general 
way. 

Require me to read slowly the 
works of the best authors, mem- 
orizing and analyzing parts. 
Allow me to read, either slowly or 
rapidly, anything I want to read. 
Require me to read rapidly the 
works of the best authors, and to 
prepare to discuss these works in 
a general way. 


3. In making an article of furniture or an 
article of clothing, I think I’d learn most: 

a) If the teacher gave me a list of 
articles of which I might make 
one according to the teacher’s 
plans and measurements. 

If the teacher approved the mak- 
ing of an article I had suggested, 
and then gave me whatever help 
I needed in making it. 
If the teacher allowed me to rely 
entirely upon myself in making 
whatever I wished to make. 
If the teacher demanded that I 
make a particular article accord- 
ing to plans and measurements he 
gave me. 

4. In classes where speaking or discussion 

occurs, I think I learn most: 

a) When the teacher encourages us 
to respond directly to him when 
he asks us questions. 

——— }) When the teacher encourages us 
to talk freely about any subject 
while he stays entirely in the 
background. 

When the teacher does all the 

talking. 

When the teacher encourages us 

to talk with him and with each 

other, steering us back to the sub- 

ject when we “go off the track.” 
5. I am most willing to study when the 

teacher says: 

a) “You have raised an interesting 
question. Will you try to find the 
answer to it within the next two 
days? I’ll suggest several sources 
of information.” 

“For tomorrow, read pages 95- 
98 in the textbook, and do exer- 
cises 4-7 on page 99.” 

“You haven’t done today’s as- 
signment properly, so I’ll double 
the assignment for tomorrow.” 
“You seem to be interested in 
that sort of thing. Anyone who 
wants to study it further can find 
much material written about it.” 
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latter represented the better purpose 
because it fulfilled an immediate rather 
than a remote need. 

In Statement 2, part a indicated 
that the pupil might read material 
that was interesting and meaningful 
to him; that he and his teacher had 
chosen it co-operatively, the teacher 
having determined that it suited the 
pupil’s ability; and that he was re- 
sponsible for knowledge of the mate- 
rial in a general rather than a de- 
tailed manner. This procedure is con- 
sidered democratic. In part b the 
teacher is represented as requiring that 
pupils read, at a prescribed pace, liter- 
ature which certain adults considered 
“best” and which became the basis for 
detailed examination (autocratic pro- 
cedure). Part c emphasized reading ac- 
tivity that was entirely free and un- 
guided, with no evaluation suggested 
(laissez faire procedure). Part d, con- 
taining the word “require,” revealed 
teacher control in determining what is 
best in literature, with pupil latitude 
in establishing rate of reading and in 
preparing for evaluation (somewhat 
democratic procedure). The remaining 
statements divided similarly. 

The 1,237 pupils who completed 
this questionnaire included members 
of Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
classes in six high schools. They re- 
mained anonymous, even to the class- 
room teachers who administered the 
form. Several groups, chosen at ran- 
dom, accepted the author’s invitation 
to confer with him about their re- 
sponses. Still other pupils wrote ex- 
planations of why they had made cer- 
tain selections. 
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THE FINDINGS 


The tabulation of responses given 
in Table 1 reveals: (1) that in the first 
statement the two examples of demo- 
cratic procedure were favored nearly 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING 
TEACHING METHODS REGISTERED BY 1,237 
PUPILS IN SIX SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


RESPONSES 
STATEMENT AND TYPE 
or ConTROL 


Per Cent 


b) Somewhat democratic. 
c) Democratic 
d) Authoritarian 


Statement 2: 
c) Laissez faire 
d) Somewhat democratic. 
a) Democratic 
6) Authoritarian 


Statement 3: 
Lai 


a) Somewhat democratic. 
6) Democratic 
d) Authoritarian 


4: 


a) Somewhat democratic. 
d) Democratic 
c) Authoritarian 


6) Somewhat democratic. 
a) Democratic 
c) Authoritarian 


equally by the majority of the pupils; 
(2) that in the second statement pupils 
divided nearly equally in selecting re- 
sponses; (3) that, in completing the 
third statement, pupils favored over- 
whelmingly the democratic procedure; 
(4) that, in completing Statements 4 
and 5 also, pupils indicated prefer- 
ences for democratic methods. 
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Interesting features of the results 
are that the pupils apparently liked 
least, of all the choices, assignment- 
making for punishment (Statement 
3d) and that they appeared to dislike 
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of the Seniors chose the democratic 
response. In Statements 3, 4, and 5, 
pluralities of Sophomores and Juniors 
did likewise, but they disagreed mark- 
edly in the remaining two statements. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY GRADE OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING TEACHING 
METHODS BY 1,237 PUPILS IN SIX SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NuMBER OF RESPONSES 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


STATEMENT AND TYPE 


or ConTROL Grade X 


Grade XI 
(160 Pupils)| (635 Pupils)| (442 Pupils) 


Grade XII 


Grade XI | Grade XII 


Statement 1: 
a) Laissez faire 18 
b) Somewhat democratic 68 
c) Democratic 45 
d) Authoritarian 27 


Statement 2: 
c) Laissez faire 46 
d) Somewhat democratic....... 
a) Democratic 
6) Authoritarian 


Statement 3: 
c) Laissez faire 
a) Somewhat democratic 
b) Democratic 
d) Authoritarian 


Statement 4: 
6) Laissez faire 
a) Somewhat democratic 
d) Democratic 
c) Authoritarian 


Statement 5: 
d) Laissez faire 
b) Somewhat democratic 
a) Democratic 
c) Authoritarian 


almost as actively such other evi- 
dences of teacher domination as the 
classroom lecture (Statement 4c). Per- 
haps the allusion to library “reference 
books” in part @ of Statement 1 cre- 
ated feelings of aversion. 

A breakdown of results according 
to grade in school appears in Table 2. 
In each of the statements, a plurality 


When the author asked heterogene- 
ous groups of pupils to present the 
reasoning that underlay their choices, 
he found that the pupils gave their 
opinions with conviction. Said one 
pupil, in making general comment: 

Most of these questions have been based 


on the manner of making a student willing 
to study, or interested in the work, or desirous 


|| 
Grade X 
33 25 11.4 5-2 5.8 
249 139 43.0 39.2 32.4 
225 176 28.5 35-4 41.0 
128 89 17.1 20.2 20:8 
132 98 29.1 21.0 22.2 
163 114 20.3 26.0 25.8 
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38 142 75 24.4 22.5 17.2 
25 81 72 16.0 12.9 16.5 
Fe ok 93 404 288 59.6 64.1 66.1 4 
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of learning. Since these desires come from the 
student himself, I don’t see how command- 
ing a pupil to make a certain garment in a 
certain way, or reading certain pages in an 
allotted time can produce the desired effects. 
I think the greater the freedom in the stu- 
dent’s choosing the topic most interesting to 
him, the more he will follow up his particular 
work and consequently learn. 


Seniors and older pupils generally, 
who had lived longest with secondary- 
school teachers, methods, and curricu- 
lums, subscribed most wholeheartedly 
to this statement, but Sophomores ex- 
pressed confusion as to the direction in 
which “freedom” would lead them and 
wanted greater adult control. Few, 
however, desired laissez faire. All the 
consultants recognized the value of 
teachers as guides and as ever present 
aids in time of trouble, and few pupils 
took exception, in group meetings or 
in written comments, to the demo- 
cratic responses in Statements 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Reaction to choices in Statements 1 
and 2 seemed to vary from school to 
school according to the experiences 
that the learners had encountered. 
Figures compiled for the six schools 
pointed toward this conclusion, and 
actual comment reinforced it. In one 
school where pupils expressed par- 
ticular dislike of English literature 
taught on a requirement-memoriza- 
tion-analysis basis, sentiment ran 
rather heavily against part 6 of State- 

ment 2. In another school where in- 
struction in English literature fol- 
lowed nearly as traditional a pattern, 
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many pupils said they were well satis- 
fied with the way their teachers 
“‘made it interesting” for them. 

Memorization of facts to pass ex- 
aminations received the readily ad- 
mitted support of many pupils be- 
cause they know “that’s the system” 
and “the system is hard to beat.” A 
plurality of pupils believed in learning 
facts for future use as opposed to 
learning them for immediate applica- 
tion because youth “live in the fu- 
ture’; they “have been taught to ex- 
pect much of it”; and they “look for- 
ward to it eagerly.”” One boy voiced 
the thoughts of many of his peers 
when he said, “In my opinion, a stu- 
dent should be taught what is neces- 
sary in his life after his graduation.” 
Most pupils agreed, however, that 
“facts are useful when they aid 
thought on any particular subject. 
Facts should not be learned for their 
own sake.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions reached in this in- 
vestigation may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. In general, pupils prefer demo- 
cratic to laissez faire or autocratic 
classroom procedures. 

2. Youth like to have their crea- 
tive impulses guided but not thwart- 
ed; they want opportunities to express 
themselves freely in groups in which 
they feel secure; and they appreciate 
assignments that are definite and 
meaningful but not dictatorial. 
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3. Pupils find more flaws in tradi- 
tional teaching methods than teach- 
ers appear to recognize. 

4. Learners’ attitudes toward 
teachers and teaching methods re- 
quire more thorough and more fre- 
quent study than they have received 
in the past. 
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5. Instruments such as the “ex- 
pressionnaire”’ used in the present in- 
vestigation need further refinement 
before they can be employed with as- 
surance in measuring pupil attitudes. 
At present their greatest usefulness 
resides in the stimulus that they pro- 
vide to discussion and comment. 
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HOW MUCH ENGLISH MUST A FOREIGN STUDENT KNOW? 


HUGH R. WALPOLE 
University of Chicago 


A THIS time American colleges 
and universities are considering 
applications from thousands of foreign 
students. Most of the foreign students 
already enrolled here are wasting their 
time; for they do not know enough 
English to work with American stu- 
dents on anything like equal terms. 
Loss of time and money, confusion, 
and even ill will may be expected to 
continue until some general procedure 
which will efficiently and impartially 
eliminate all but the fit is adopted. 
We urgently need criteria by which to 
evaluate the English of all “foreign” 
students, that is, those students for 
whom English is not the first lan- 
guage. 

This problem is complicated enough 
in itself, and it embroils itself still 
further by continually getting mixed 
up with other questions that really 
have nothing to do with it. The cen- 
tral problem is: What types of ex- 
aminations will tell us whether a for- 
eign student is or is not qualified to 
study with Americans in an American 
university? Considerations of wider 
policy or of English-teaching peda- 
gogy are perpetually creeping in to 
confuse this issue. For example, it may 
sometimes be advantageous for a visi- 
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tor to spend some time getting ac- 
quainted with our colleges whether he 
is up to par as a student or not. Ad- 
mitting such a student is a question of 
policy, irrelevant to our task of scien- 
tific appraisal. 

Pedagogical irrelevancies are in- 
truders of a more subtle kind. Many 
of us who are studying the central 
problem are ourselves involved in the 
task of teaching English to foreign 
students. How can we enter into our 
students’ difficulties and invent end- 
less devices for helping them if, at the 
same time, we must keep dishearten- 
ing ourselves with the reminder that 
few of them will ever get within aim- 
ing distance of the necessary stand- 
ards in English? 

I suggest that many of our most 
useful types of testing and teaching 
devices will be out of place in the type 
of English proficiency examination 
that we need. It isnot desirable to in- 
clude vocabulary tests, aural tests of 
phonetic accuracy (distinctions be- 
tween “pit,” “peat,” “pet,” “pate,” 
“pat,’’ “pot,” etc.), or translation 
from, or into, the foreign language. 
The examination should not contain 
one word of the student’s native lan- 
guage; for, if he has to be helped by 
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instructions in Greek or Tagalog, he 
is not ready to study here. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Now, if all this is granted, what 
kinds of ability must be tested? I 
would like to make the student’s situ- 
ation more vivid by looking at it from 
a different angle. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you and I wish to study 
at the Sorbonne or the University of 
Bogoté. We are going there, not for 
language study but to take courses in 
engineering or chemistry or law or 
mathematics on equal terms with the 
other students. How can we find out 
whether our French (or Spanish) is 
equal to the task? 

The mere fact that we have such 
doubts is probably proof enough of 
our linguistic insufficiency. To say 
that one really knows a foreign lan- 
guage means that one can make a 
speech in it without using notes, write 
a letter or a paper, read and under- 
stand a book, and comprehend it when 
it is spoken at normal speed by a na- 
tive. With varying emphases, all for- 
eign-language work is directed toward 
a native-like mastery of these four 
linguistic operations. For practical 
purposes it is convenient to complete 
the picture with a fifth skill—the abil- 
ity to understand and take part in the 
cross fire of conversation between sev- 
eral people. If one does these five 
things well, one knows the foreign lan- 
guage. 

These criteria answer our former 
questions and point the way to the 
kinds of tests of which the English 
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proficiency examination should be 
composed. Perhaps we can dispense 
with tests of oral production. A foreign 
student here must read books, listen 
to lectures, and write papers. In many 
cases it would theoretically be possible 
for him to go through his courses with 
his lips sealed by adhesive tape. The 
foreign student’s readiness to enter 
our academic institutions can be ap- 
praised by a three-hour examination 
in reading comprehension, writing 
ability, and aural comprehension. 

Reading tests of the type widely 
used in this country, consisting of pas- 
sages on topics of general interest to 
an educated person, seem well adapted 
to this purpose. It is advisable to con- 
struct a test of this type that will in- 
clude three or four substantial pas- 
sages and to base multiple-choice 
questions on the content of each pas- 
sage. 

Objective tests of writing ability 
present a more difficult problem. In 
the actual process of learning a lan- 
guage, there is no substitute for prac- 
tice in writing free composition, but, 
for purposes of evaluation, many au- 
thorities believe that objective “writ- 
ing” or “structure” tests give a more 
reliable indication of a student’s com- 
position ability than can be obtained 
from a_ single free composition, 
whether or not the composition is ap- 
praised with the help of rating scales." 
When it is remembered also that Eng- 


t James B. Enochs, “Measuring the Ability 
To Write.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 
1946. 
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lish proficiency examinations may be 
administered abroad as well as in this 
country and, conceivably, scored 
there by examiners who may not 
know English well, an objective writ- 
ing test appears to afford the best 
solution. 

We cannot, however, expect a for- 
eign student to compose idiomatic 
English. He never will; Joseph Conrad 
never did. He will invent foreignisms, 
some of which may enrich our lan- 
guage and in time be adopted by the 
rest of us. We should not penalize 
anybody for asking, ‘What is the 
time?” instead of, ““What time is it?”’ 
or for saying, “‘Don’t let’s go” or “He 
got in the train.”” My own linguistic 
background makes me tend to use 
these “foreign” forms myself. Indeed, 
I have come across writing tests at the 
college level which I might have failed 
myself a few years ago, although Eng- 
lish is my native language. A sentence 
such as “The nation was in war” is 
unidiomatic, but it is not incorrect. 
On the other hand, a foreign student 
must know better than to say “I am 
here since February,” or “I am glad 
for see you,” or “They hoped half-an- 
hour for the train,” or “Please let me 
know as soon as he will arrive.” 

The staff of R. W. Tyler’s Investi- 
gation of the Teaching of a Second 
Language has prepared writing tests 
which are composed of connected 
passages with multiple choices that 
involve the sorts of syntactical points 
and turns of phrase on which foreign 
students tend to go wrong. These tests 
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have been found satisfactory as meas- 
ures of writing ability.” 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TESTS 


H. B. Dunkel, of the Language In- 
vestigation, has supervised the con- 
struction of tests intended to deter- 
mine a foreign student’s adequacy in 
English at the American college level. 
Among these, perhaps the Investiga- 
tion’s test in aural comprehension has 
excited the most interesting reactions. 
This test is similar to the reading test 
described above. One of its four pas- 
sages is a dialogue. Each passage is 
played on a phonograph, and the rec- 
ord tells the student which questions 
on the test booklet must be answered. 
The student has a few minutes to 
check his answers to the multiple- 
choice questions. 

The test is too easy for American 
students but far too difficult for most 
foreigners. It was tried on the lowest 
to per cent of the Freshman students 
entering the College of the University 
of Chicago, and practically all scored 
at least thirty of a possible forty-two. 
At about the same time, the best 
group of “advanced” foreign students 
that could be assembled took the same 


2 These tests have also tended to confirm 
our estimates of the size of the gap existing 
between a good “‘beginner’s” English and the 
English demanded by our standards. Our latest 
example is a Greek beginning student who 
scored 96 per cent on the elementary structure 
test, which is indeed formidable, and only 18 per- 
cent on the test of proficiency in writing and 
structure. 
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test, and their scores ranged from five 
to twenty-nine. None of them reached 
thirty. 

This finding seems to indicate the 
necessity of drastic changes in teach- 
ing methods. The foreign student 
must read well, write understandably, 
and comprehend the English that he 
hears. He can, if need be, take longer 
than his fellow-students over his read- 
ing and writing. Listening time, how- 
ever, is strictly limited; for he cannot 
at will turn the professor back and 
listen to him again. In aural compre- 
hension he must be up to native stand- 
ards. 


In this article I am merely trying to 
define the general nature of the for- 
eign-student problem and urging an 
“English proficiency examination” as 
something to be desired. It may be 


helpful to reinforce this general discus- 
sion with a brief account of what is 
done by the University of Chicago. 
For academic purposes the University 
defines “‘foreign’’ in linguistic rather 
than national terms, and foreign stu- 
dents are required to take a special 
English Examination for Foreign Stu- 
dents. This three-hour examination 
devotes an hour each to writing, read- 
ing comprehension, and aural compre- 
hension. The reading and aural tests 
are of the type described above, while 
the writing test is partly objective and 
partly devoted to composition. The 
objective section of the writing test 
usually consists of a single connected 
passage offering multiple choices at 
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about a hundred different points. For 
example: 

had been 
He 


is Sain for an hour when 
was 


at last 
at the last 


indeed a relief... . etc. 


is first It was | 


his friend arrived. ; There was 
Was 


These hundred items are based on 
actual errors recently made by foreign 
students. The standard required to 
pass this English Examination for 
Foreign Students is high. 

Now is the time to establish a high 
standard of attainment in English as a 
requirement for foreign students. To 
relax this standard for individual 
cases is more practicable than to try 
to tighten the whole system of re- 
quirements in five or ten years. For a 
few years there may be exceptional 
students who deserve special consider- 
ation. In certain countries, for in- 
stance, the only candidates who are 
likely to pass a good English pro- 
ficiency examination belong to privi- 
leged classes, and many of them have 
reactionary tendencies. Under these 
circumstances, democratic policy may 
rightly outweigh insistence on lin- 
guistic competency. It must be recog- 
nized, too, that students who know 
another Indo-European language mas- 
ter English far more easily than stu- 
dents who do not and also that the 
most capable foreign students are not 
necessarily those who know the most 
English. Policy may demand atten- 
tion to these facts, though they are 
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irrelevant to the present question of 
appraisal. 

We may expect these problems to 
be greatly simplified within a few 
years. English has begun to be taught 
abroad more thoroughly than ever 
before. Many foreign children now be- 
gin speaking our language in the kin- 
dergarten. A student who has used 
English regularly for ten years or more 
stands a good chance of handling it as 
well as Scandinavian students do 
now. Before he leaves his native coun- 
try, anyone intending to study here 
should spend at least ten hours a week 
for six months listening to spoken 
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English. Practice of this type, directed 
and tested by the pedagogical tech- 
niques already available, can be done 
as well abroad as in this country. 
The urgent task before us is that of 
defining our standards and of estab- 
lishing an English proficiency ex- 
amination which will be passed only 
by students capable of studying in 
American colleges and universities 
with no linguistic handicaps at all. 
Such an examination should, as far as 
possible, be made up of exercises call- 
ing for the same kinds of activities 
that foreign students will need in 
using their English in this country. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN POPULATION STUDIES" 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


as the term is used in 
the phrase “population studies,” is 
not an abstraction. “Populations” are 
people, and, when we speak of a popu- 
lation study, we are really speaking of 
human beings viewed as members of a 
unique species and as a subject of sci- 
entific interest to the sociologist, the 
biologist, the economist, or the geog- 
rapher. The reporting of the character- 
istics of populations, their age, color, 
sex, length of life, their birth rates, 
and their shifting about on the globe 


is the subject matter of demography, 
or the science of population studies. 


CONCERNS OF EARLY DEMOGRAPHERS 


We tend to think of demography 
and the demographic study of popula- 
tions as twentieth-century phenom- 
ena. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The study of populations is 
probably as old as human history. For 
example, the Book of Numbers re- 
ports a census, a count taken of the 
children of Israel. Moses in the wilder- 
ness was instructed to count the males 
twenty years of age and older who 
were able to bear arms and wage war. 


t This paper was presented at the 1946 Con- 
ference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in 
Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges held at 
the University of Chicago. 


* 


There are still extant records of a cen- 
sus taken in Babylon some time 
around 3000 B.c.? Early civilizations, 
like later ones, wanted to know how 
many people were available for vari- 
ous purposes—usually for the levying 
of taxes or the waging of war. 

By the seventeenth century the 
quantitative study of populations had 
progressed far beyond the counting 
stage. Toward the end of that century 
the first life-table, a tabulation show- 
ing the average expectancy of life of 
the population studied, was developed 
by Edmund Halley, eminent mathe- 
matician and astronomer, who gave 
his name to the famed “‘Halley’s com- 
et.”’ In the same era, mathematicians 
and philosophers in France were be- 
coming interested in the operation of 
statistical laws as they applied to de- 
mographic phenomena. The concept 
of the “average” or “mean” man was 
developed through demographic stud- 
ies on the Continent. 

In 1798, Malthus published An Es- 
say on the Principle of Population, in 
which he expressed his concern be- 
cause population was increasing faster 
than were the means of subsistence. 


2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, V, 117 (14th edi- 
tion, 1929). 
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This relation of population to means of 
subsistence is a familiar theme to us 
under the modern label “population 
pressure.” In the economy of modern 
nations, the concept of population 
pressure signifies a crowded popula- 
tion as related to land, goods, and em- 
ployment opportunities. Thus Musso- 
lini and his apologists, early in the 
regime of fascism, were asserting that 
Italy wanted no more than a place for 
her surplus population. Hitler’s pleas 
for Germany’s “lost colonies” were 
also presented as pleas for “living 
space.” 

Such population pressure, fascism 
to the contrary notwithstanding, need 
not necessarily lead to war. The pres- 
sure of people against resources can be 
alleviated by means other than con- 
quest or annexation. Great Britain is 
an example of a densely populated 
country in which, for centuries, ex- 
panding trade provided a solution to 
her population problems. Population 
pressure is most frequently advanced 
as a cause of war when a government 
has other internal problems for which 
there is no ready solution. A crowded 
population does, however, exert an in- 
fluence on communal life that extends 
beyond quantitative analyses. 


INTERESTS OF PRESENT-DAY 
DEMOGRAPHY 


Present-day demographers are in- 
terested in the answers to many of the 
questions that have concerned their 
predecessors. What do we want to 
know about the quantitative aspects 
of populations? 
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Reduced to its simplest terms, our 
first interest is in numbers—how many 
people there are in any given category. 
To this end we count the persons in 
the chosen category, as in the taking 
of any census. Actually in modern 
census procedure, an extensive inven- 
tory is made of various characteristics 
of the population at a given time. In 
this manner the census is designed to 
serve other important interests of so- 
ciety. When this inventory is taken, 
the data obtained, in addition to a 
gross report on numbers of persons, in- 
clude a detailed report on the age, sex, 
color, marital status, occupation, and 
employment status of each person, to 
mention only a few of the items which 
now appear in census reports. 

A second topic of interest to demog- 
raphers is how long people are going 
to live. This interest is responsible for 
the work done in estimating length of 
life and for the construction of life- 
tables, such as that developed by 
Halley. 

A third item which concerns demog- 
raphers is how fast the population is 
reproducing itself. Are enough chil- 
dren being born to replace in numbers 
the persons who are dying? To secure 
information on this question, we col- 
lect statistics on the number of births 
in the country as a whole and analyze 
these to determine the rate of repro- 
duction in classified sections of our 
population. 

A fourth type of demographic study 
deals with the horizontal movement of 
people, or migration. What we want 
to know is where people are going and 
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which classes of the population are 
most mobile. In the United States, for 
example, we are interested in the shifts 
in population from one state to an- 
other, from rural communities to the 
city, and from the central city to the 
surrounding rural community—to list 
only a few of the items about which 
demographers seek information. 

Thus far this article has indicated 
the general categories of population 
studies—social inventories, or enu- 
meration, and studies of births, 
deaths, and migration. All demo- 
graphic studies of population, regard- 
less of their seeming complexities, are 
based on these elementary investiga- 
tions. 


REASONS FOR POPULATION STUDIES 


It is now pertinent to ask why we 
study populations. What is learned 
from enumerations of the census type, 
from records of death rates and of 
birth rates, or from studies of migra- 
tion? Of what significance is the infor- 
mation secured from population 
studies? In answering these queries, 
this article will deal, first, with what 
we learn from population studies and, 
second, with some of the less obvious 
reasons why population studies are 
important in any study of the social 
order. 

A census tells us how many people 
there are and gives pertinent descrip- 
tive facts about them. We are not 
often consciously aware of these facts, 
but the mode of life of a community or 
a country is influenced by the fact of 
whether its people are many or few, 
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crowded or dispersed, urban or rural, 
young or old. A land occupied by 
many people crowded close together, 
such as Great Britain, is characterized 
by a different kind of life from that in 
a country of wide-open spaces and 
sparse population, like Australia. A 
land occupied primarily by younger 
persons, like the United States during 
the early nineteenth century, is usual- 
ly vital and progressive and receptive 
to change. A country in which the 
middle-aged and old form a high pro- 
portion of the population, such a coun- 
try as France before World War II, 
presents the appearance of another 
sort of mental environment; its mode 
of thought tends to be conservative. 

Certainly the very numbers of 
dwellers in a city, as compared with 
the lesser numbers of inhabitants of 
the small town, explain the phenome- 
non of people who are physically close, 
often as close as they can be in a small 
town, and yet who know and care 
nothing about one another. 

Death rates give us information 
about the average length of life of our 
people and show how many persons 
are dying from year to year in propor- 
tion to the total population. These 
data are of importance to others be- 
sides actuaries and insurance com- 
panies. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, more and more people are liv- 
ing longer, and this fact means that 
our society must make certain adjust- 
ments to care for the aged. These ad- 
justments are not solely in the form of 
old-age pensions or in the efforts of 
industry to make a place for older 
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workers. These adjustments underlie 
our way of life, for the tastes of older 
people differ from the tastes of young 
people. If we are to have a population 
in which the old are an increasingly 
important factor, the tempo of Ameri- 
can life will undoubtedly slow down. 
Speed may cease to be an American 
mania. 

Birth rates tell how many children 
are born and to whom. We learn the 
number of children born to women in 
various age groups and to women of 
differing races and places of residence. 
Some enumerations give the number 
of children born to families in each 
year of their marriage. Studies are 
made of the number of children born 
to people in different educational and 
income levels and to people living in 
communities of different sizes. 

Analyses of the birth rate are as 
varied as the special interests of the 
investigators. For example, all of us 
have read reports of the small number 
of children born to college-trained 
women. Authors of such papers usual- 
ly urge college women to have more 
children in order to “reproduce” the 
better elements in the population. 
Fortunately experience has shown us 
that the broadening of educational op- 
portunities for children, regardless of 
the educational background of their 
parents, results in the emergence of 
young people who demonstrate ex- 
ceptional capabilities despite the edu- 
cational barrenness of their back- 
grounds. 

The major demographic interest in 
the birth rate, however, has to do 
with its relation to the growth and the 
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age distribution of the population. Let 
us exclude the factor of migration for 
a moment and consider the implica- 
tions to a country of a stable, a falling, 
and a rising birth rate. None of these 
phenomena can be totally analyzed 
independently of the death rate, but 
for the purposes of illustration we will 
limit our discussion to those instances 
in which the death rate is compara- 
tively stable or is declining. 

A stable birth rate maintained over 
a long period of time, with no radical 
changes in the death rate, results in a 
population with a relatively stable age 
distribution. A country with such a 
population can plan for its future 
needs. It can estimate its required 
number of public facilities, such as 
schools and hospitals. It can even 
anticipate its required housing needs. 

A country with a falling birth rate, 
such as the United States before 1941, 
can expect fewer young people and 
more old people in its population. We 
have mentioned earlier the implica- 
tions of such a population pattern. 

A country with a rising birth rate, 
such as the Soviet Union before World 
War II, must plan on expansion. 
There is always a need for new schools, 
new houses, new hospitals. Trained 
observers often remark on the simi- 
larity of the Soviet temperament to 
the temperament of the American 
frontiersman. The Soviet citizen today 
and the American frontiersman of the 
early nineteenth century were both 
products of populations in which the 
young constituted an exceedingly high 
proportion. 

Population can increase in either or 
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both of two ways: through an excess of 
births over deaths and through an 
excess of in-migrants over out-mi- 
grants. Studies of migration give in- 
formation about the movement of 
people from one country to another 
and about the movement of people 
within countries. In the United States, 
before the passage of restrictive immi- 
gration legislation in 1921, studies of 
migration were primarily concerned 
with immigrants from other countries. 

In recent years the number of im- 
migrants into the United States has 
been negligible. The population of our 
country, however, has become increas- 
ingly mobile. No longer is it the young 
men and young women only who 
strike out for careers in the big city. 
Whole families pack their belongings 
and move from one state to another, 
from the city to the country, from the 
country to the city. The automobile 
and the trailer have replaced the 
covered wagon of an earlier genera- 
tion. The 1940 Census, for the first 
time in history, included a question on 
the previous place of residence of 
those enumerated. From these data 
we now know which sections of the 
population are most mobile. 

To illustrate the type of informa- 
tion which may be secured through 
the study of migration, let us consider 
migration into Chicago in the period 
1935-40.3 Most of Chicago’s new- 
comers in this period came from the 
suburbs of Chicago, other sections of 


3 The data on Chicago migration are taken 
from an unpublished study of the Chicago Census 
Advisory Committee, directed by Professor 
Louis Wirth, of the University of Chicago. 
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Illinois, and other middle western 
states. These newcomers were primari- 
ly young people. They tended to settle 
in certain sections of the city, and 
their occupational choices were cleri- 
cal and white-collar jobs. Such data 
are of value to persons interested in 
estimating Chicago’s potential labor 
supply, its potential market, its future 
housing needs, and its future popula- 
tion growth. 

Areas of the city in which migrants 
make up a high proportion of the 
population have a characteristic life of 
their own which differs from the life of 
other city areas. An exceedingly high 
proportion of the residents of Chi- 
cago’s Near North Side, the city’s 
traditional “Bohemia,” are migrants. 
Relieved of immediate family obliga- 
tions, clothed in the anonymity of the 
city, the youth of the Near North 
Side have maintained the tradition 
of Bohemia for more than a score of 
years in spite of the fact that old resi- 
dents are always moving out of this 
area, and newcomers arriving. 

It has been shown that population 
studies yield valuable factual infor- 
mation. Social scientists, if they are to 
make tangible contributions to our 
understanding of social life, must be 
more than mere compilers of statistica] 
data. 

Numbers, however, do make a dif- 
ference. The relationship between the 
land and the people, that is, the sim- 
plest aspects of geographic size and 
number of people, underlies all our 
social life. This “sub-social order’’ is 
the framework upon which culture 
grows. The nature of the sub-social 
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order limits the possibilities of social 
development. 

Increasing the number of persons in 
a community affects their relations to 
one another and the nature of that 
relationship. As Wirth‘ has stated in a 
masterly article, large numbers neces- 
sarily mean a range of individual 
variation. Furthermore, the greater 
the number of individuals who are at- 
tempting to live together, the more 
differentiated the mode of life of these 
individuals will become. For example, 
when many individuals live together, 
occupations become differentiated. 
Service occupations develop. There 
must be people to provide transporta- 
tion while others ride, people to cook 
and serve meals while others eat. 
Then, too, as there is an increase in 
population density—an increase in 
numbers while area is held constant— 
there will be more and more special- 
ization, occupational and otherwise, 
since only in this way can more people 
be supported within the same area. 
“Density thus reinforces the effect of 
numbers in diversifying men and their 
activities and increasing the complex- 
ity of the social structure.’’s 

On the one hand, the relation be- 
tween land and the number and kinds 
of people who live on the land gives 
culture its setting; on the other, this 
relation at once limits and conditions 


4 Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 
1938), 11. 


5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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the manner in which cultural phe- 
nomena will develop. 

Every individual is a member of 
some local community, even if it is a 
rural community united mainly by a 
common mail route or a district 
school. Each of us can become more 
intelligent about his community if he 
learns something about the character- 
istics of its population. Since most of 
us know how large our communities 
are, it may be of value to consider the 
size of one’s community in relation to 
other communities in the area and to 
the state or the country as a whole; 
for size in itself is a factor responsible 
for much of what is unique in our 
community life. 

Most of us would like to know 
whether our communities are growing 
or declining. A study of the number of 
births compared with the number of 
deaths and some consideration of the 
number of newcomers entering into 
our community will answer this ques- 
tion. 

Many questions raised about the 
places in which we live can be an- 
swered by an intelligent use of popula- 
tion data, but let us not be led into 
becoming minor experts on population 
and population only. We must re- 
member that the numbers and the 
characteristics of population make 
up only the framework within which 
social life takes place. Let us ask in- 
telligent questions about the nature of 
our community life, our patterns of 
living, and then investigate the ways 
in which population statistics can help 
answer these questions. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


ALEXANDER CHARTERS 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE forty-two references selected 
from current writings on the 
extra-curriculum reflect some new 
emphases which may be attributed, in 
part, to the normal sensitivity of the 
extra-curriculum program to general 
social changes and their influence on 
the educational interests and mores of 
the secondary-school population and, 
in part, to the necessary adjustment 
of student activities due to the aban- 
donment of those extraordinary prac- 
tices which were quite properly intro- 
duced in relation to the nation’s war 
effort. It is apparent that the need for 
more specific consideration of prob- 
lems pertaining to the over-all or- 
ganization of the extra-curriculum 
program is being recognized. There is, 
moreover, a continuing interest in the 
study of means of articulating the 
extra-curriculum and the curriculum. 
Interesting projects designed to pro- 
mote creative endeavor in the arts are 
also to be noted in recent writings. 
Guidance and the socializing values of 
self-directed student-body enterprises 
*See also Item 598 (Gilbert) and Item 599 
(Shipp) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the November, 1946, number of the School 


Review and Item 39 (Dillon) in the January, 
1947, number of the same journal. 


are still to be observed as fundamental 
objectives of the activities program. 


346. ASPINALL, RoBErRT F. ‘“‘Fresno’s Code 
of High School Fair Play,” Clearing 
House, XXI (November, 1946), 176- 
77- 

Presents the full text of this popular code 
of fair play for interschool relations. 


. BAILARD, VIRGINIA, and McKown, 

Harry C. So You Were Elected! New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. xii+ 264. 
A discussion of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the officers of student organiza- 
tions. Illustrations are drawn from a va- 
riety of student activities. 


. BAKER, HELEN G. and OrTHers. “Art 
in Action: A Way of Working,” 
Teachers College Record, XLVIII (No- 
vember, 1946), 104-15. 

Explains the processes through which a 
student group as a unit developed an idea 
into a musical comedy, “High and Wide.” 


. Brown, Lucite. “Should Janie Join?” 

School Activities, XVII (March, 1946), 
259, 266. 
Expresses the view that the extra-curricu- 
lum program for girls affords an oppor- 
tunity for character development which 
makes them more interesting wives and 
more successful professional women. 


. Burnett, G. V. “An Activity Pro- 
GRAM with a Coordinator,” School Ac- 
tivities, XVII (March, 1946), 256-58, 
270. 
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Describes the functioning of a student 
commission under the guidance of a full- 
time teacher—co-ordinator. Stresses the 
importance of adequate housing for the 
activities program. 

. CLEVELAND, HELEN L. “Our Associ- 
ated Student Councils,” School Activi- 
ties, XVII (February, 1946), 212-14. 
One of the projects described is the stu- 
dent evaluation of the activities program. 


. Cory, Katuryn L. “ ‘Lizzy’ Did It,” 
Clearing House, XXI (October, 1946), 

Members of an enthusiastic high-school 
club write and present a play which has a 
local setting and a cast of teen-age char- 
acters. 


. Drxon, FReEp B. “‘Not More, but Bet- 
ter Activities,” School Activities, XVII 
(March, 1946), 243-44, 278. 

A discussion of ways of helping citizens 
to understand student participation in 
specific activities. 


. Dunpar, Wits F. “Let’s Not De- 
bate: The Technique of Settlement,” 
Clearing House, XXI1 (October, 1946), 
67-71. 

Discusses the implication of high-school 
debating in relation to a democratic 
society. Emphasizes the need for settle- 
ment rather than argument. 


. Dyer, J. Pope. “Offenders’ Club: An 
Experiment with Problem Boys,” 
Clearing House, XX (February, 1946), 
360. 

A sociology teacher describes the results 
obtained from the forming of a club 
organized to help problem students ex- 
perience a sense of accomplishment and 
success, 


. Fraum, Laurence S. “An Activity- 
Seminar Guidance Program,” School 
Activities, XVII (April, 1946), 285-87. 
As a means of implementing the redirection 
of thinking on the extra-curriculum, this 
author describes a plan of developing the 
activities program through seminars. 


357. FLaum, LAurEncE S. “Activities Con- 


tribute to Growth,” Nations Schools, 
XXXVIII (December, 1946), 53-54. 
In addition to provision for student par- 
ticipation in management of its activity 
program, a Nebraska school sets up cri- 
teria for evaluating the program which is 
divided into seven areas. 


. GANTz, RatpH M. “Liberalizing Sal- 


aries for School Activities,” Ohio 
Schools, XXIV (October, 1946), 306-7, 


334- 

Reports findings of a survey of forty-two 
city schools which indicate that higher 
salaries are paid for directors of extra- 
curriculum activities which are geared to 
popular interests rather than to child inter- 
ests. 


. GOLDBERG, MAXWELL HEnry. “Extra- 


curricular Activities,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XVII (May, 1946), 
257-62. 

Emphasizes values of extra-curriculum 
activities for participating students as op- 
posed to the advantages accruing to the 
college or student body. The discussion is 
applicable to secondary education as well 
as to higher institutions. 


. Goy, NAmENE. “Foreman’s Club,” 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXXV (November, 1946), 421. 
High-school boys are foremen in their own 
shop and in this way gain experience in co- 
operation and in directing work. 


. Heuser, R. B. “Activities Manage- 


ment in Cuyahoga Falls,” American 
School Board Journal, CXIII (Septem- 


ber, 1946), 54. 

Report on the operation of an activities- 
management organization which unifies 
all extra-curriculum activities. The two 
teacher-managers are relieved of other 
duties one hour a day. 


. S. “Post-war Fo- 


rensics—To Change Design or Keep the 
Old Model?” Minnesota Journal of Ed- 
ucation, XXVII (September, 1946), 


24-25. 
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High-school and college delegates from 
twenty-two institutions experimented with 
a program of forensics organized as a 
“Student United Nations Conference.” 


. Hypps, IRENE C. “Socializing Activi- 
ties Vital to Business Education,” Na- 
tions Schools, X XXVIII (July, 1946), 
29-30. 

Makes the point that interest in vocational 
training may interfere with the training 
of business-education groups in social com- 
petence. Suggests that the extra-curriculum 
can provide balance for their school pro- 
grams. 


. Kretty, MARcELLA R. “Managing Stu- 
dent Funds,” American School Board 
Journal, CXTII (August, 1946), 48-49. 
Outlines plan of accounting for nonpub- 
lic revenues involved in high-school ac- 
tivities. Gives illustrations of types of 
records employed. 


. Kivzer, RoBeErt L. “‘Cake-Walk Earns 
Money for Student Activities,” School 
Activities, XVII (May, 1946), 340. 
Describes novel plan used by students in a 
small town to help finance their activity 
program. 


. Emity NELSEN. “Man and 
the Mississippi,” Progressive Education, 
XXIII (February, 1946), 142-44, 172. 
Chronological account of the development 
of a mural, choral, and dance presentation 
of a drama pertinent to the local history 
of a Mississippi “flood” town. 


. LACKNER, JOHN T. “Philosophy for 
High School Sports,” Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education, XXVI (April, 1946), 


332-33- 

Suggests that schools must consider edu- 
cational objectives which are broader 
than physical education in order to justify 
school sports. 


. McKown, Harry C. Adventures in 
Thrift. Topeka, Kansas: School Activi- 
ties Publishing Co., 1946 (second edi- 
tion). Pp. xii+306. 


A suggestive discussion of the need for 
extending thrift education into the social, 
physical, and emotional areas of human 
living. 


. McKown, Harry C. Home Room Guid- 


ance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946 (second edition). Pp. 
xx+522. 

This revision of an earlier textbook is 
based on reports and observations relating 
to a large number of high schools. Differ- 
ent types of programs are illustrated. 


. MEADE, Raymonp D. “Extracurricular 


Finances: Their Stewardship and Con- 
trol,” American School Board Journal, 
CXIII (November, 1946), 23-25. 

Calls attention to the moral, as well as the 
legal, responsibility of school boards in 
relation to the financial accounting for 
student activities and outlines the essential 
features of a centralized plan of control 
over student organization funds. 


. Moses, ELBerT R., Jr., “Debate vs. 


Discussion,” School and Society, LXIV 
(August 3, 1946), 84-85. 

Cites the opinions of some debating 
coaches in Ohio high schools to support 
the view that there is value in both well- 
planned discussion and in debate. 


. Muscrave, G. M. “Double-Summary 


Technique in Debate,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, XXXII (December, 
1946), 458-68. 

Considers the double-summary technique 
from the point of view of debater, coach, 
and judge and argues that this technique 
encourages better debating. 


. NEVILLE, Mark. “The English Teach- 


er’s Dilemma: The Extracurricular Pro- 
gram,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXX (February, 1946), 31-36. 
Maintains that English teachers should be 
relieved of some of the activities which are 
theirs only by virtue of tradition. 


. PrRiBBLE, Emity. “Crosses and 


Knives,” Childhood Education, XXII 
(May, 1946), 435-41. 
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Creative dramatics are used to help a class 
of maladjusted girls express their feelings 
and to begin a satisfactory adjustment to 
school life. 


. Ray, PAULINE DAHNKE. “Program for 
Extracurricular Speech Activities,” 
School Activities, XVII (February, 
1946), 204-6, 222. 

A director of speech organized a workshop 
which students attended voluntarily. A 
plan of the organization is presented. 


. Rem, Etta. “Bridging Gaps in Racial 
Understanding,” Michigan Educational 
Journal, XXIV (October, 1946), 168- 
69. 

Reports devices employed by a Negro girls’ 
club with the view of promoting racial un- 
derstanding among students. 


. Reiser, A. “Delta Lambda Club,” 
School Activities, XVII (January, 1946), 
180-82. 

Description of a “mock trial’ presented by 
high-school students in a county court- 
house. 


. Riccs, Francis BEHN. “School De- 
bates,” School and Society, LXIII 
(March 2, 1946), 155. 

Urges provision for thoughtful guidance 
in group discussions in preference to de- 
bating as an educational experience for 
students. 


. RoBBINS, CATHERINE J. “Democratic 
Character Education through Student 
Social Experience,” Social Education, 
X (February, 1946), 73-74. 

Integration of academic learning and the 
extra-curriculum is held to be essential to 
social enlightenment. 


. Ropsins, CATHERINE J. “The Place of 
Selective Social Clubs in the Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(December, 1946), 145-47. 

Emphasizes need of improvement in the 
relations of the selective social club to the 
activities program of the school at large. 


381. RoTH, CHARLENE Riks. “Directing the 


Class Play,” School Activities, XVIII 
(November, 1946), 83-84. 

Twelve rules of performance are suggested 
for the guidance of the director of student 


plays. 


. ROWLAND, HELEN G. “Dramatics: An 


Instrument for Guidance,” English 
Journal, XXXV (January, 1946), 29- 
33- 

Emphasis is placed on opportunities for 
close association of teachers and pupils in 
various aspects of play production. 


. SmitH, Max S. “Experiments with a 


Daily Co-curricular Program,” School 
Activities, XVIII (September, 1946), 
7-8. 

Co-curriculum clubs are organized to func- 
tion as an integral part of the guidance pro- 
gram. 


. SPEARS, GEORGE. “Clubs for Cubs,” 


New York State Education, XXXIII 
(June, 1946), 700-702. 

The board of education sponsors an eve- 
ning, club program to meet the special 
needs of senior high school students. 


. WEBSTER, E. J. D. “Interest Clubs in a 


Junior High School,” School (Elemen- 
tary Edition), XXXIV (March, 1946), 
553-56. 

Small club rooms have proved helpful in 
developing interest and group spirit. 


. WEY, HERBERT W., and DANIEL, MRs. 


Hucw S. “Improving Education 
through an Activities Program,” 
School Activities, XVIII (September, 
1946), 18-21; tbid. (October, 1946), 
52-54. 

Reports a comprehensive activity pro- 
gram and discusses it in relation to the 
stated philosophy of the school. 


. WITTENBORN, JUANITA. “Junior Frolics 


...for Students,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXIV (April, 1946), 232. 
Reports on several novel events that com- 
posed the end-of-the-year festivities of a 
junior-senior student group. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


GROWTH AND LEARNING.—Education 
concerns everything in the environment 
from which the individual can learn or to 
which he must adjust. The child’s problem 
is to master everyday manual and bodily 
skills as well as intellectual] skills. Society’s 
problem is to provide for the child’s emo- 
tional well-being in addition to making him 
a social individual. The educator’s problem 
is one of human engineering based on sci- 
entific study of the child. Through measures 
appropriate to the stage of maturity 
achieved, the educator may cultivate the 
developmental potentialities of children and 
youth. Such is the point of view of a book? 
making a child-development approach to the 
curriculum, with primary emphasis on the 
processes of growth and learning. 

Back in 1943 the staff of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, began to plan a major research 
project on the curriculum of childhood and 
youth education. To them, an understand- 
ing of child growth and development ap- 
peared to be prerequisite to sound curricu- 
lum planning. Moreover, they felt that much 
basic research was not available in a form 
understandable to the persons directly con- 
cerned with the curriculum. In addition, 
they wished to have the major deficiencies 
in research information pointed out. Two 
committees were set up. One, under the 


‘Arthur T. Jersild, in collaboration with 
Mary E. Chayer, Charlotte Fehlman, Gertrude 
Hildreth, and Marian Young. Child Development 
and the Curriculum. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1946. Pp. xiv-+274. $2.75. 


chairmanship of Arthur T. Jersild, under- 
took the analysis and interpretation of the 
field of child development. The other, under 
the leadership of George S. Counts, focused 
on the social bases of the curriculum. 

The report of the Jersild committee, 
modified by the suggestions of associated 
schools in various parts of the country, at- 
tempts to sketch some of the major char- 
acteristics of children at various maturity 
levels. The approach, as well as certain 
limitations of the volume, may be indicated 
in the stated purposes: 

To show growth trends, goals, or cbjectives 
toward which the organism is striving, [to reveal] 
developmental tendencies and forms of behavior 
that are prominent at various levels as the child 
moves from early infancy to adulthood.... 
[to] indicate factors that must be taken into ac- 
count if the educational program is to be adapted 
to the needs and potentialities of growing chil- 
dren .... [to] point out needed research from 
the developmental angle and needed experi- 
mentation on the educational side [p. vii]. 


The book includes six chapters, a bib- 
liography of twenty-seven pages, and a sub- 
ject and an author index. The first chapter is 
an introduction to the child-development ap- 
proach to the curriculum. 

In the second chapter the authors formu- 
late the principles of child development 
which they would apply to the curriculum. 
In summary, their approach might be stated 
somewhat as follows: Curriculum choices at 
any growth level will be wisest if they are in 
keeping with the child’s capacities and po- 
tentialities. Moreover, they should fit into 
the forms of behavior dominant at that par- 
ticular period of life. Development of be- 
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havior is influenced by two factors: learning 
and growth. “Learning” is any change in be- 
havior which takes place by virtue, in part, 
of past experience. Growth is the biological 
change which takes place within the organ- 
ism as it progresses toward maturity. The 
outcome of normal development is increas- 
ing maturity. Closely allied to the develop- 
ment of a capacity or power in the child is 
the impulse to use that capacity or power. 
The educator’s responsibility is to find the 
best channels through which such impulses 
can be expressed. Activities to be chosen are 
not only those which are suited to the child’s 
present level of development but also those 
which will be useful at a later stage of de- 
velopment. In other words, the goals of 
education should be in line with the goals of 
development. 

To understand children at the elemen- 
tary- and high-school levels, the committee 
holds that it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of earlier development. Thus the 
third chapter is devoted to development dur- 
ing infancy and the fourth to the preschool 
years. It is shown that impetus for much of 
the child’s progress comes from within, that 
he has to wait until the time is ripe for walk- 
ing. The point made is that, once these foun- 
dations are established following maturation, 
the skills that the child builds upon them 
depend, in large part, upon the opportunities 
that come his way. 

The fifth chapter, on the elementary- 
school child, begins with a discussion of the 
developmental goals—intellectual, motor, 
social, and emotional—of middle and later 
childhood. The report implies that in the 
intellectual area schools either have failed 
to discover and apply effective teaching 
techniques or have tended to push children 
too soon into subject matter that has been 
shown by research to be beyond their level 
of development. Studies of children’s atti- 
tudes, imagination, and attention span and 
investigations of social and motor and emo- 
tional deveiopment are summarized. The 
problems of grouping, where mental ability, 
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chronological age, physical size, socia] matu- 
rity, and motor ability are variable factors, as 
well as the subject of the arts in the elemen- 
tary school, are given specific attention. Al- 
though this chapter is oriented toward 
“newer practices,” some reservations and 
areas of needed research are pointed out. 
The final chapter, on adolescence, is dis- 
tinguished by a clearly stated summary of 
physical and physiological, motor, and men- 
tal development. The more obvious psycho- 
logical effects and some educational implica- 
tions are discussed. The “self” is rather 
lightly treated in terms of the young per- 
son’s ideas concerning himself and his role. 
Although the discussion incorporates many 
of the studies from the yearbook on Ado- 
lescence (Forty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, 1944), among them Caroline M. 
Tryon’s sociometric analysis of adolescents’ 
evaluations of one another before and after 
the pubertal period, no reference whatever 
is made to Allison Davis’ delineation of 
social-class differences presented in the same 
volume. The overt aspects of heterosexual 
adjustment and parent-child relationships 
are discussed. Nevertheless, it is quite evi- 
dent that the authors could have a better 
appreciation and understanding of the emo- 
tional dynamics involved. Neither the covert 
aspects of personality revealed by projective 
techniques nor the differential socialization 
provided by the several levels of the Ameri- 
can status system are considered. Until the 
developmental approach incorporates re- 
search findings in these two areas, its dis- 
cussion of educational implications will tend 
to be on the level of broad generalizations. 
This volume does a splendid job of pre- 
senting the physiological processes involved 
in child development; of stressing the im- 
portance of maturation in development; and 
of relating growth and learning, especially in 
terms of “readiness.” When one wants to 
know something of the affectional relation- 
ships that are to be found in the family and 
the peer group and of the value-attitude sys- 
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tems that underlie teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, one almost looks in vain. Neither the 
interrelationships of the peer culture, with 
its changing roles and codes and emotional 
tensions, nor the effect of being brought up 
in different subcultures, in terms of social- 
ization, are given adequate consideration. 
The motivating, guiding, directing “self” 
and its methods of adjustment and defense 
receive little attention. All these processes 
are involved in child development. 

In justice to the authors, one must say 
that a full and even coverage seems to be im- 
possible in any one volume at the present 
time. Theirs is a valuable contribution. It 
adequately presents a point of view, sum- 
marizes a body of research, and presents 
logical conclusions. The user, whether in 
courses in child development or in teacher- 
training and in-service education programs, 
should be aware of other points of view, of 
other bodies of data, and of other conclu- 
sions that may be drawn. In fact, one of the 
pressing problems today is that of fitting 
together the several points of view and the 
total body of research findings resulting 
from the several current approaches to 
child-development study. The problem is 
partly one of communication and partly one 
of meaningful and considered synthesis. The 
book, Child Development and the Curriculum, 
has shown the way. 

CarsON McGUIRE 


University of Chicago 


ANOTHER OPEN Door To Music?—Each 
year at least one new book appears devoted 
to an attempt to “explain” music to the un- 
informed layman for his greater under- 
standing and appreciation of an art which is 
enjoyed by nearly all though understood by 
few. These books are designed for the general 
public or the’ school or for both. A recent 
book! of this type omits the customary pref- 
ace with its statement of aims and methods 


*Edwin J. Stringham, Listening to Music 
Creatively. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946 
(revised). Pp. xx-+480. 
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of organization and the audience for whom 
the book is intended; not until the postscript 
at the end is reached does the author dis- 
close for whom he is writing and the aim 
that he has in mind. Though not directly 
stated, it is implied that the book is intended 
for the average listener, whoever and wher- 
ever he may be. The immediate aim is ex- 
pressed, also by implication, in the following 
terms: 

We have attempted ....to introduce the 
reader to a broad world of music, to help him 
break down the barriers that might have caused 
some of it to seem strange to him, to reveal some 
of music’s inner workings, its historical] tradi- 
tions, its vocabulary, its luminous, creative 
spirits, and to establish a workable philosophy 
and practice of study for general listening 
[p. 457]. 


If ever a book needed a clear statement of 
its organization, this one does. The headings 
of its twenty-nine chapters seem to imply 
two, no, three, or even more plans used 
either simultaneously or intermittently, and 
with no tangible evidence of order or design. 
In each of the first four chapters, music is 
coupled with some aspect of life: chapter i, 
“Music and the Dance”; chapter ii, “Music 
and Ceremony,” etc. In chapters v-x some 
type of music is treated, such as the folk 
song, the opera, the oratorio; and, starting 
with chapter xv, individual composers are 
introduced either in conjunction with some 
quality with which they are associated by 
the author or with some technical feature, 
for instance, in chapter xvii, “Richard 
Wagner and the Leit Motif Technique.” 
Forms and types are again featured from 
chapter xix on, sometimes identified with a 
particular composer, reaching back to Bach 
in chapter xxvii. The last two chapters make 
a quick backtrack into characteristics of late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
music. 

Each chapter is subdivided into three or 
more sections; the first, dealing with the 
topical material; the second, witha more or 
less detailed “analysis” of music selected 
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for “Essential Listening”; the third, a cata- 
logue of other appropriate works suggested 
for listening. The fourth section, if present, 
describes some element or technical aspect 
of music. 

There is a laudable effort to relate various 
features of music to similar or comparable 
features of the other arts, though at times the 
relationships or comparisons are not clearly 
shown—nor, indeed, are the musical ele- 
ments themselves always clearly or aptly set 
forth. As an instance, on page 6 a discussion 
of rhythm is launched which is, in the main, 
a discussion of meter, something different 
from, though related to, rhythm. Here the 
author fails to compare graphically poetic 
meter with musical meter, as he could have 
done had he selected poetry that had al- 
ready been set to music and had he then 
compared the treatment of meter in both the 
poetry and the music. In too many other 
instances, analogies with music are not suf- 
ficiently followed through to provide the 
reader with the understanding and illumina- 
tion intended. The author may plead that 
the exigencies of space limitations did not 
permit extended treatment of any one topic. 
It would have been preferable, then, to have 
omitted some topics in favor of an adequate 
and conclusive treatment of others. 

There are some factual errors and tech- 
nical slips, too many for comfort, if those 
caught by the reviewer here and there are 
an indication of many more. Some of the 
technical faults may, however, be laid at 
the door of the compositor. Some misstate- 
ments and their corrections are noted as fol- 
lows: On page 7, “In the beginning was 
rhythm” should be attributed to Hans von 
Biilow, not to Brahms (Vincent d’Indy, 
Cours de composition musicale, I, 21. Paris: 
A. Durand et Fils, 1912. This book is cited 
as an authority by Stringham on page 384). 
The third movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony, the Pathétique, is partly 
described in the following terms: ‘Presently 
a march tune in four-four time enters unob- 
trusively on the oboe” (p. 14), though the 
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instrument marked in the musical example 
is the clarinet. Evidently the oboe is so un- 
obtrusive that it is nonexistent, as it should 
be in this passage almost too low for its 
range. The metrically awkward translation 
of the first lines of Micaela’s aria taken from 
the opera, Carmen, should not have been 
chosen. The lines are accented thus: “I swear 
that naught shall hinder me. I say a-las! 
I am eager [sic] for my part.” 

Limitations of space do not permit fur- 
ther citations of factual errors, musical 
solecisms, and misprints, though the review- 
er has on file several more. Those mentioned 
are enumerated to make the point that any 
book claiming to be “‘an introduction and 
orientation” to listening to music should be 
free from misstatements, false clues, and the 
like; it should be clear in organization and 
convincing in expression, particularly if it is 
intended for school use, though this purpose 
cannot be assumed in the present instance. 

In the Postscript the author says: “Our 
[ultimate] aim has been to bring the reader to 
a point where he could and would go on by 
himself” (p. 457). To enable the reader to do 
so, he should be supplied with an assembled 
bibliography of music and of books about 
music and with a working list of recordings 
of the music discussed and alluded to in the 
book. Such helps have not been supplied in 
the present work. 

Only by the most tenuous implication is 
the word “creatively” in the title related to 
the content of the book. It would be well for 
book titles to be more self-contained and 
definitive. 

The one positive contribution of the pres- 
ent work is the large number of fairly de- 
tailed musical analyses couched in nontech- 
nical language and illustrated with many 
examples of musical themes. The format is 
attractive and durable, and the numerous 
pictorial illustrations are a commendable 
feature. 

The book is not recommended as a text- 
book for music classes in schools, though it 
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might be of service to the well-informed 
teacher who can use it as a work of reference. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


AN INVESTIGATION OF HOME ATMOSPHERE 
AND CHILD BEHAViIoR.—The extensive lit- 
erature dealing with family factors and 
child development is characterized by a kind 
of faith in the “‘influence of the home” and 
a lack of preciseness in experimental findings 
regarding parent-child relationships. This 
paucity of conclusive results and common 
agreements points to the need for more 
accurate definition of the variables being 
studied, for a methodology yielding more 
valid and reliable data about the factors in- 
volved, and for techniques of analysis 
centered on the dynamic interactions of 
various aspects of home and child behavior 
rather than on isolated factors. 

A recent investigation? merits attention, 
therefore, for its consideration of these 
requisites to all research on human behavior. 
Using as subjects forty-three non-problem 
children enrolled in the nursery school and 
kindergarten of the University of Minnesota 
Institute of Child Welfare and their parents, 
the investigator studied (1) the relation that 
parental authority and discipline bear to 
children’s behavior and attitudes and (2) 
the value of projective techniques for ob- 
taining data from young children on this 
aspect of home relations. 

A multiple approach to the psychological 
home environment was employed. Data re- 
lating to authority and discipline were ob- 
tained from parents through questionnaire- 
interviews and from records of the informa- 
tion given by the parent at the time his 


* Marian J. Radke, The Relation of Parental 
Authority to Children’s Behavior and Attitudes. 
University of Minnesota Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Monograph Series No. XXII. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1946. 
Pp. x+124. $2.00. 
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child was admitted to the nursery school. 
Additional data on the parents were secured 
from the children through questionnaire- 
interviews, projective techniques, and free- 
association methods. Information pertaining 
to children’s attitudes and behavior was 
obtained from the interviews mentioned, 
from three experimental situations designed 
to measure the child’s compliance with 
adult directions, and from teachers’ ratings 
on a graphic scale of twenty behavior pat- 
terns describing the personal and social be- 
havior of the children in preschool. 

The findings of this research on the nature 
and general trends of parental authority- 
discipline patterns, as well as the meaning 
of these practices to children, will prove help- 
ful to persorts concerned with child develop- 
ment and parent education. Results bearing 
on the relationship of six types of home 
discipline (such as autocratic or democratic 
and freedom-giving or restrictive) and 
various characteristics of child behavior are 
inconclusive though suggestive of possible 
interpretations of dynamic relationships in 
intrafamily behavior. Of particular interest 
are the comparisons of data derived from the 
identification of paired pictures and doll play 
with those obtained by more conventional 
methods. The negligible correlation between 
projective data and interview data and, 
further, the positive but slight agreement of 
the former with the teachers’ ratings on a 
behavior scale raise the question as to what 
is being measured by each technique and 
how efficient the measurement is. 

While it is true that this research has not 
yielded “answers” and that its statistical 
significance is open to question, the underly- 
ing point of view gives promise of a method- 
ology that will lead to a greater knowledge 
and understanding of children. In the in- 
vestigator’s own words, it constitutes “‘a first 
approximation to a more intensive study of 
the dynamics involved” (p. 81). 


FRANK J. ESTVAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
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